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THE ROLE OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION.* 


OLUMES have been written about each term of our theme. 
What is civilization? history? philosophy? Yet time 
passes, and ambiguities and complexities cannot be eliminated 
by definition; we can only circumvent them by begging questions. 
But as to one of the terms at least, namely, philosophy, we shall 
frankly make what is begged explicit. A statement of the 
relations of philosophy to the history of civilization will, after 
all, only expound, in some indirect manner, the view of philosophy 
to which one is already committed. Unless this fact is faced, 
we shall not only beg the issue, but we shall deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we are setting forth the conclusions of an 
original inquiry, undertaken and executed independently of our 
own philosophical conceptions. 

As for myself, then, the discussion is approached with the 
antecedent idea that philosophy, like politics, literature and the 
plastic arts, is itself a phenomenon of human culture. Its 
connection with social history, with civilization, is intrinsic. 
There is current among those who philosophize the conviction 
that, while past thinkers have reflected in their systems the 
conditions and perplexities of their own day, present-day phi- 
losophy in general and one’s own philosophy in particular, is 
emancipated from the influence of that complex of institutions 
which forms culture. Bacon, Descartes, Kant each thought with 
fervor that he was founding philosophy anew because he wag 


* Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and published with 
its permission. 
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placing it securely upon an exclusive intellectual basis, exclusive, 
that is, of everything but intellect. The movement of time has 
revealed the illusion; it exhibits as the work of philosophy the 
old and ever new undertaking of adjusting that body of traditions 
which constitute the actual mind of man to scientific tendencies } 
and political aspirations which are novel and incompatible with ' 
received authorities. Philosophers are parts of history, caught 

in its movement; creators perhaps in some measure of its future, 





but also assuredly creatures of its past. 

Those who assert in the abstract definition of philosophy that 
it deals with eternal truth or reality, untouched by local time and 
place, are forced to admit that philosophy as a concrete existence 
is historical, having temporal passage and a diversity of local 
habitations. Open your histories of philosophy, and find 
written throughout them the same periods of time and the same 
geographical distributions which provide the intellectual scheme 
of histories of politics, industry or the fine arts. I cannot 
imagine a history of philosophy which did not partition its 
material between the occident and the orient; which did not 
find the former falling into ancient, medieval and modern epochs; 
which in setting forth Greek thought did not specify Asiatic and 
Italian colonies and Athens. On the other hand, those who 
express contempt for the enterprise of philosophy as a sterile 
and monotonous preoccupation with unsolvable or unreal 
problems, cannot, without convicting themselves of Philistinism, 
deny that, however it may stand with philosophy as a revelation 
of eternal truths, it is tremendously significant as a revelation of 
the predicaments, protests and aspirations of humanity. 

The two views of the history of thought are usually proffered 
as unreconcilable opposites. According to one, it is the record 
of the most profound dealings of the reason with ultimate being; 
according to the other, it is a scene of pretentious claims and 
ridiculous failures. Nevertheless, there is a point of view from 
which there is something common to the two notions, and this 
common denominator is more significant than the oppositions. 
Meaning is wider in scope as well as more precious in value than : 
is truth, and philosophy is occupied with meaning rather than 
with truth. Making such a statement is dangerous; it is easily 7 
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misconceived to signify that truth is of no great importance 
under any circumstances; while the fact is that truth is so 
infinitely important when it is important at all, namely, in 
records of events and descriptions of existences, that we extend 
its claims to regions where it has no jurisdiction. But even as 
respects truths, meaning is the wider category; truths are but 
one class of meanings, namely, those in which a claim to verifia- 
bility by their consequences is an intrinsic part of their meaning. 
Beyond this island of meanings which in their own nature are 
true or false lies the ocean of meanings to which truth and falsity 
are irrelevant. We do not inquire whether Greek civilization 
was true or false, but we are immensely concerned to penetrate 
its meaning. We may indeed ask for the truth of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet or Shelley’s Sky-lark, but by truth we now signify some- 
thieg -quite different from that of scientific statement and 
his‘orical record. 

Ix philosophy we are dealing with something comparable to 
the meaning of Athenian civilization or of a drama or a lyric. 
Significant history is lived in the imagination of man, and 
philosophy is a further excursion of the imagination into its own 
prior achievements. All that is distinctive of man, marking him 
off from the clay he walks upon or the potatoes he eats, occurs 
in his thought and emotions, in what we have agreed to call 
consciousness. Knowledge of the structure of sticks and stones, 
an enterprise in which, of course, truth is essential, apart from 
whatever added control it may yield, marks in the end but an 
enrichment of consciousness, of the area of meanings. Were 
significance identical with existence, were values the same as 
events, idealism would be the only possible philosophy. Thus 
scientific thought itself is finally but a function of the imagination 
in enriching life with the significance of things; it is of its peculiar 
essence that it must also submit to certain tests of application 
and control. 

It is commonplace that physically and existentially man can 
but make a superficial and transient scratch upon the outermost 
rind of the world. It has become a cheap intellectual pastime 
to contrast the infinitesimal pettiness of man with the vastnesses 
of the stellar universes. Yet all such comparisons are illicit. 
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We cannot compare existence and meaning; they are dis- 
parate. The characteristic life of man is itself the meaning of 
vast stretches of existences, and without it the latter have no 
value or significance. There is no measure of physical existence 
and conscious experience because the latter is the only measure 
there is for the former. The significance of being, though not 
its existence, is the emotion it stirs, the thought it sustains. 

It follows that there is no specifiable difference between 
philosophy and its réle in the history of civilization. Discover 
and define some characteristic, some unique, function in civiliza- 
tion, and you have defined philosophy itself. To try to define 
philosophy in any other way is to search for a will-of-the-wisp; 
the conceptions which result are of purely private interpretation, 
for they only exemplify the particular philosophies of their 
authorship and interpretation. Take the history of philosophy 
from whatever angle and in whatever cross-section you please, 
Indian, Chinese, Athenian, the Europe of the twelfth or the 
twentieth century, and you find a load of traditions proceeding 
from an immemorial past. You find certain preoccupying 
interests that appear hypnotic in their rigid hold upon imagina- 
tion and you also find certain resistances, certain dawning 
rebellions, struggles to escape and to express some fresh value 
of life. The preoccupations may be political and artistic as in 
Athens; they may be economic and scientific as today. But in 
any case, there is a certain intellectual work to be done; the 
dominant interest working throughout the minds of masses of 
men has to be clarified, a result which can be accomplished only 
by selection, elimination, reduction and formulation; it has to 
be intellectually forced, exaggerated in order to be focused; to 
be, that is, intellectually in consciousness, since all clear conscious- 
ness by its very nature marks a wrenching of something from its 
subordinate place to confer upon it a centrality which is exis- 
tentially absurd. Where there is sufficient depth and range of 
meanings for consciousness to arise at all, there is a function of 
adjustment, of reconciliation of the ruling interest of the period 
with preoccupations which had a different origin and an irrelevant 
meaning. Consider, for example, the uneasy, restless effort of 
Plato to adapt his new mathematical insights and his pelitical 
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aspirations to the traditional habits of Athens; the almost 
humorously complacent union of Christian supernaturalism in 
the middle ages with the naturalism of pagan Greece; the still 
fermenting effort of the recent age to unite the new science of 
nature with inherited classic and medieval institutions. The 
life of all thought is to effect a junction at some point of the new 
and the old, of deep-sunk customs and unconscious dispositions, 
brought to the light of attention by some conflict, with newly 
emerging directions of activity. Philosophies which emerge at 
distinctive periods define the larger patterns of continuity which 
are woven in effecting the longer enduring junctions of a stubborn 
past and an insistent future. 

Philosophy thus sustains the closest connection with the history 
of culture, with the succession of changes in civilization. It is 
fed by the streams of tradition, traced at critical moments 
to their sources in order that the current may receive a new 
direction; it is fertilized by the ferment of new inventions in 
industry, new explorations of the globe, new discoveries in 
science. But philosophy is not just a passive reflex of civiliza- 
tion that persists through changes, and that changes while 
persisting. It is itself a change; the patterns formed in this 
junction of the new and the old are prophecies rather than 
records; they are policies, attempts to forestall subsequent 
developments. The intellectual registrations which constitute a 
philosophy are generative just because they are selecting and 
eliminating exaggerations. While purporting to say that such 
and such is and always has been the purport of the record of 
nature, in effect they proclaim that such and such should be the 
significant value to which mankind should loyally attach itself. 
Without evidence adduced in its behalf such a statement may 
seem groundless. But I invite you to examine for yourselves any 
philosophical idea which has had for any long period a significant 
career, and find therein your own evidence. Take, for example, 
the Platonic patterns of cosmic design and harmony; the 
Aristotelian perpetually recurrent ends and grooved potenti- 
alities; the Kantian fixed forms of intellectual synthesis; the 
conception of nature itself as it figured in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century thought. Discuss them as revelations of 
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eternal truth, and something almost childlike or something 
beyond possibility of decision enters in; discuss them as selections 
from the existing culture by which to articulate forces which the 
author believed should and would dominate the future, and they 
become preciously significant aspects of human history. 

Thus philosophy marks a change of culture. In forming 
patterns to be conformed to in future thought and action, it is 
additive and transforming in its réle in the history of civilization. 
Man states anything at his peril; once stated, it occupies a 
place in a new perspective; it attains a permanence which does 
not belong to its existence; it enters provokingly into wont and 
use; it points in a troubling way to need of new endeavors. 
I do not mean that the creative element in the rdle of philosophy 
is necessarily the dominant one; obviously its formulations have 
been often chiefly conservative, justificatory of selected elements 
of traditions and received institutions. But even these preserva- 
tive systems have had a transforming if not exactly a creative 
effect; they have lent the factors which were selected a power 
over later human imagination and sentiment which they would 
otherwise have lacked. And there are other periods, such as 
those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe, 
when philosophy is overtly revolutionary in attitude. To them- 
selves, the turn was just from complete error to complete truth; 
to later generations looking back, the alteration in strictly 
factual content does not compare with that in desire and direction 
of effort. 

Of the many objections which may be brought against the 
conception that philosophy not only Aas a réle, but that it is 
a specifiable réle in the development of human culture, there 
are two misconceptions which I wish to touch upon. What has 
been said, taken without qualifying additions, might suggest a 
picture of a dominant system of philosophy at each historic 
period. In fact there are diverse currents and aspirations in 
almost every historic epoch; the divergence of philosophic 
systems instead of being a reproach (as of course it is from the 
standpoint of philosophy as a revelation of truth) is evidence of 
sincerity and vitality. If the ruling and the oppressed elements 
in a population, those who wished to maintain the sfatus quo 
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and those concerned to make changes, had when they become 
articulate the same philosophy, one might well be sceptical of 
its ir cllectual integrity. The other point is much more im- 
portant. In making a distinction between meaning and truth 
and asserting that the latter is but one type of meaning, im- 
portant under definite conditions, | have expressed the idea as 
if there might be in the processes of human life meanings which 
are wholly cut off from the actual course of events. Such is 
not the intent; meanings are generated and in some degree 
sustained by existence. Hence they cannot be wholly irrelevant 
to the world of existence; they all have some revelatory office 
which should be apprehended as correctly as possible. This is 
true of politics, religion and art as well as of philosophy. They 
all tell something of the realm of existence. But in all of them 
there is an exuberance and fertility of meanings and values in 
comparison with which correctness of telling is a secondary 
affair, while in the function termed science accuracy of telling 
is the chief matter. 

In the historic rdle of philosophy, the scientific factor, the 
element of correctness, of verifiable applicability, has a place, 
but it is a negative one. The meanings delivered by confirmed 
observation, experimentation and calculation, scientific facts and 
principles in other words, serve as tests of the values which 
tradition transmits and of those which emotion suggests. What- 
ever is not compatible with them must be eliminated in any 
sincere philosophizing. This fact confers upon scientific knowl- 
edge an incalculably important office in philosophy. But the 
criterion is negative; the exclusion of the inconsistent is far 
from being identical with a positive test which demands that 
only what has been scientifically verifiable provide the entire 
content of philosophy. It is the difference between an imagi- 
nation that acknowledges its responsibility to meet the logical 
demands of ascertained facts, and a complete abdication of all 
imagination in behalf of a prosy literalism. 

Finally it results from what has been said that the presence 
and absence of native born philosophies is a severe test of the 
depth of unconscious tradition and rooted institution among any 
people, and of the productive force of their culture. For sake 
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of brevity, I may be allowed to take our own case, the case of 
civilization in the United States. Philosophy, we have been 
saying, is a conversion of such culture as exists into consciousness, 
into imagination which is logically coherent and is not in- 
compatible with what is factually known. But this conversion 
is itself a further movement of civilization; it is not some- 
thing performed upon the body of habits and tendencies from 
without, that is, miraculously. If American civilization does not 
eventuate in an imaginative formulation of itself, if it merely re- 
arranges the figures already named and placed—in playing an 
inherited European game—that fact is itself the measure of the 
culture which we have achieved. A deliberate striving for an 
American Philosophy as such would be only another evidence 
of the same emptiness and impotency. There is energy and 
activity, among us, enough and to spare. Not an inconsiderable 
part of the vigor that once went into industrial accomplishment 
now finds its way into science; our scientific ‘plant’ is coming 
in its way to rival our industrial plants. Especially in psy- 
chology and the social sciences an amount of effort is putting 
forth which is hardly equalled in any one other part of the world. 
He would be a shameless braggart who claimed that the result is 
as yet adequate to the activity. What is the matter? It lies, 
I think, with our lack of imagination in generating leading ideas. 
Because we are afraid of speculative ideas, we do, and do over 
and over again, an immense amount of dead, specialized work in 
he region of ‘facts.’ We forget th at facts are only data; that 
is, are only fragmentary, uncompleted meanings, and unless they 
are rounded out into complete ideas—a work which can only be 
done by hypotheses, by a free imagination of intellectual possi- 
bilities—they are as helpless as are all maimed things and as 
repellent as are needlessly thwarted ones. 

Please do not imagine that this is a plea in disguise for any 
particular type of philosophizing. On the contrary, any phi- 
losophy which is a sincere outgrowth and expression of our own 
civilization is better than none, provided it speaks the authentic 
idiom of an enduring and dominating corporate experience. If 
we are really, for instance, a materialistic people, we are at least 
materialistic in a new fashion and on a new scale. I should 
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welcome then a consistent materialistic philosophy, if only it 
were sufficiently bold, and in the degree in which, despite at- 
tendant esthetic repulsiveness, it marked the coming to conscious- 
ness of a group of ideas, thus formulating a coming to self- 
consciousness of our civilization. Thereby it would furnish ideas, 
supply an intellectual polity, direct further observations and 
experiments, and organize their results on a grand scale. As 
long as we worship science and are afraid of philosophy we shall 
have no great science; we shall have a lagging and halting 
continuation of what is thought and said elsewhere. As far as 
any plea is implicit in what has been said, it is, then, a plea for the 
casting off of that intellectual timidity which hampers the wings 
of imagination, a plea for speculative audacity, for more faith 
in ideas, sloughing off a cowardly reliance upon those partial 
ideas to which we are wont to give the name of facts. I have 
given to philosophy a more humble function than that which is 
often assigned it. But modesty as to its final place is not in- 
compatible with boldness in the maintenance of that function, 
humble as it may be. A combination of such modesty and 
courage affords the only way I know of in which the philosopher 
can look his fellow man in the face with frankness and with 
humanity. 


Joun DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 








THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY |! 


HE Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, which met 

at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., from Sep- 

tember 13th to 17th, was attended by more than six hundred 

persons; of these approximately half were associate, and half 

active members. The foreign delegates numbered about eighty 
and represented sixteen countries. 

The members of the Congress are deeply indebted to the 
committee on arrangements for the admirable entertainment 
offered, and to Harvard University and various individuals for 
the codperation which made these arrangements possible. 
Housed in the commodious freshman dormitories of Harvard 
College, the members were able to meet at common meals in 
the dining room of Smith Hall, and to enjoy the best possible 
opportunity for renewing old acquaintances and forming new 
ones in the assembly rooms and about the lawns. The Congress 
enjoyed also the hospitality of the Directors of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, of the Gardiner Museum, of Mr. Henry 
Ford at the Wayside Inn near Sudbury, and of Wellesley College. 
The sessions were concluded with a dinner tendered by Governor 
Fuller in the name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The surroundings in which the Congress was held could scarcely 
have been better and the measures taken for the convenience 
and comfort of the members could hardly have been more 
perfect. The corps of assistants gathered by the committee 
performed its exacting duties efficiently, pleasantly, and in the 
most admirable spirit of hospitality. 

The Congress was opened with addresses of welcome by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, speaking for the committee, 


1 Owing to the great number of papers presented before the Congress and the 
wide variety of subjects discussed, a report such as this can not profess to do more 
than convey the impressions of a single auditor. I have used the abstracts of the 
papers furnished at the meetings, and I have had the efficient aid of several persons 
whom the editor of the Review asked to codperate with me. The contributions 
of these persons are acknowledged at the proper places through the article. 
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and by President Lowell, speaking in behalf of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The presidents of the three branches of the American 
Philosophical Association responded, and M. Paul Lapie, Rector 
of the University of Paris, spoke gracefully in behalf of the 
foreign delegates. At the suggestion of President Butler, the 
Congress sent greetings to a number of eminent European 
philosophers who had been prevented by illness or other mis- 
fortune from being present: Xavier Léon, Henri Bergson, Hans 
Vaihinger, Harald Héffding, Bernardino Varisco, and S. Alex- 
ander. At a later session the Congress was called upon to 
express its grief at the passing of Rudolf Eucken, who died 
during the period of its meetings. After the formal exercises 
declaring the Congress in session, the members met informally 
in the common room of Gore Hall for the exchange of greetings 
and for conversation. 

It was clear from the addresses made at the opening meeting, 
and also from numerous remarks made in conversation during 
the course of the sessions, that the American members looked 
with the liveliest satisfaction upon the holding of the first Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy in the United States. This was 
not wholly due to the gratification of seeing and hearing in 
America scholars from all parts of the world whose works they 
had read, or whose classes some of them had attended, and whom 
they had learned to regard as among the leaders of philosophic 
thought. All this was indeed gratifying, and the Americans 
clearly felt that they were honored by the presence of the eminent 
scholars who constituted the foreign delegation. Behind and 
beyond this feeling, however, lay the consciousness of a meaning 
for American philosophy itself in the holding of an International 
Congress on American soil. It seemed the visible sign that in 
this branch of scholarship America had been admitted to fellow- 
ship in the family ot the older and more mature nationalities. 

American philosophy has always suffered from a not wholly 
undeserved imputation of provincialism. It has in fact depended 
in large part upon foreign movements of thought, especially those 
of Great Britain, following at a distance tendencies which had 
their roots in societies widely different from that in which the 
American philosopher lived. American philosophy has had, in 
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consequence, something of the fragile nature of an exotic. Ina 
land where the most vigorous thought of each generation went 
to the conquest of the physical environment, the pursuit of 
speculative problems was bound to be remote from the main 
interests of American life. Thus the American philosopher was 
at once a foreigner in the land of his birth and a colonial among 
his European colleagues. The history of the last quarter century 
has given some hope that this state of affairs was gradually 
changing. American scholars have striven to make a larger 
place for pure science in the universities, and this effort has 
corresponded to a broader intellectual interest in the community 
at large. In this growth of pure science, moreover, philosophy 
has had its fair share. Without being unduly optimistic, the 
American student of philosophy is probably justified in feeling 
that he works today for a larger and more appreciative public 
than ever before. And if this fact holds out the hope that 
philosophy is to have a place in American life more nearly like 
that which it has held in older communities, it also suggests that 
American philosophy may hope to develop a more independent 
character in comparison with the philosophies of England and 
France and Germany, and thus may come to have its own place 
as part of an international culture. It was natural that the 
American members of the Congress should approach its sessions 
with thoughts and aspirations such as these, and it was equally 
natural that the holding of the first International Congress in 
America should seem to them a milestone in the progress of 
American philosophical scholarship. 

The Congress was organized in four Divisions,—Division A: 
Metaphysics, including the philosophy of nature and of mind 
and the philosophy of religion; Division B: Logic, including 
epistemology and the philosophy of science; Division C: Ethics 
and Aésthetics, including the theory of value and social phi- 
losophy; Division D: History of Philosophy. 

To each of the Divisions was assigned four sectional meetings 
and one general session in the course of the meetings, with the 
exception that Division D held one additional meeting to hear re- 
ports upon present philosophical tendencies in different countries. 
As a rule the program for each session included five papers, and 
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occasionally even more The large number of papers was a 
frequent object of criticism among the members, and indeed it 
was the only serious defect in the arrangements for the Congress. 
In a morning meeting beginning at 9:30 it was scarcely ever 
possible to complete the reading of the papers before noon, and 
then the members had neither the time nor the energy for an 
effective discussion of the matter that had been presented. It 
was an unfortunate consequence that throughout the entire 
Congress there was very little really good discussion. 

From the beginning to the end of the Congress the spirit of 
international cordiality was much in evidence. One of the 
foreign delegates, speaking at the final dinner, contrasted this 
Congress with previous ones in this respect; he felt that there 
had been no tendency for the different nationalities to keep 
together, but on the contrary a distinct tendency to mingle. 
The note of international cordiality was given official expression 
in the general session of Division C, which was devoted to the 
subject of Philosophy and International Relations. In opening 
this session, the chairman, Professor Tufts, referred to the 
novelty as well as the propriety of such a topic in an international 
congress of philosophy. In the addresses which followed, Pro- 
fessor Charles Bouglé, of the Sorbonne, stressed the rational 
character of philosophy, even when it deals with subjects of 
appreciation and value, and hence its tendency to raise men above 
the impulsions of emotion and tradition. When joined with 
democracy, which requires for its essential objects a reasonable 
organization of international relations, philosophy is a support 
to rationalism and hence to peace. Professor Erich Becher, of 
Munich, delivered an admirably clear and forceful refutation of 
the so-called Darwinian defense of war and imperialism, marked 
at once by sound logic and a deep feeling for the dangers inherent 
in the attempt to throw a cloak of scientific respectability over 
national greed and rivalry. The audience experienced a moment 
of real emotion when Professor Bouglé rose and shook the hand 
of his German colleague at the close of the address. Professor 
Alberini, of Buenos Ayres, injected a note of realism into the 
discussion by pointing out that more was needed than friendly 
sentiment to insure international peace. The session closed with 
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an able analysis by Professor Roscoe Pound of the part which 
philosophy, especially the principle of natural right, had played 
in the origin of international law. After tracing the history of 
their relations in the severiteenth and eighteenth centuries, he 
ended with an enumeration of problems whose solution still 
requires the joint efforts of jurists and philosophers. These 
included a more adequate classification of the human interests 
and purposes to which international law must give scope, a more 
effective appeal to the rational will in securing an enforcement of 
the law, and a more definite standard of values in terms of which 
various claims may be systematized and coérdinated. 

Professor Pound’s conception of the codperation of jurists and 
philosophers was seconded by the view of the proper function of 
philosophy which Professor Dewey presented in the general 
session of Division D, dealing with the Réle of Philosophy in the 
History of Civilization. Professor Dewey was here upon ground 
already made familiar by his other utterances. Between the 
notion that philosophy is an effort to arrive at absolute, timeless 
truth and the view that it is merely a significant index of human 
aspiration, achievement, or failure, he proposed a via media. 
Philosophy, he argued, is less concerned with truth than with 
meaning, particularly with the meanings which attach to the 
collective experience of a society throughout some period of its 
history. Philosophy, like literature or religion, belongs to the 
realm of values. It aims at creation, appreciation, and criticism; 
its instrument is speculative imagination and the condition of 
its success is its sincerity. A not dissimilar conception was 
brilliantly presented by Professor Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta, 
though one would infer that he intended no such contrast with 
the pursuit of truth as Professor Dewey implied. Indeed, it is 
hard to see how the sincerity of the speculative imagination, 
which Professor Dewey asserted to be the prime need of the 
philosopher, can be understood as anything but a reverence for 
standards which are assumed to be at all events objective, even 
if not factual. Professor Etienne Gilson, of the Sorbonne, gave 
voice to a somewhat different conception according to which the 
function of philosophy is not so much creative as unifying. It 
aims to secure the convergence of spiritual values and the accord 
of thought with itself. 
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The general session of Division A was devoted to a discussion 
of emergent evolution. The impression left by this discussion 
was that the phrase supplied a new name for an old problem, 
that of continuity and discontinuity, but went a very little way 
toward solving the difficulty. Professor Lovejoy’s paper was 
frankly devoted to definition and to the negative thesis that 
causality, when properly understood, cannot be made a priori an 
objection against the appearance of new qualities or values. 
Professor Hans Driesch, of Leipzig, after rejecting emergence in 
the inorganic world, undertook to show that it was in principle 
unverifiable as an hypothesis for dealing with the phylogenstic 
series. As applied to the individual it means freedom of the 
will; if it should prove to be actual in this case, Professor Driesch 
held that it is at most a power to admit or not to admit (possibly 
to exclude or not to exclude) determinate possibilities. The 
speaker was at pains to insist that vitalism and indeterminism 
have no necessary connection. Professor Wildon Carr, of 
London, rejected wholly the analogy between life and the new 
qualities which appear in the course of chemical combination. 
Life or mind (for the two were held to be broadly synonymous) 
is a force of quite another order, even though it is dependent 
upon physical conditions. It is an immaterial and purposive 
agency which is competent to take advantage of the instability 
of the carbon molecule and which is progressive in its mani- 
festations, unlike material forces, which tend to run down. 
Professor W. M. Wheeler, of the Department of Zoology at 
Harvard, reported upon a number of interesting investigations of 
sub-human forms of society. His general thesis was that the 
social represents an emergent level above the organic but below 
the highest levels suggested by Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. 
The paper suggested that the conception of emergence, in spite 
of defects of definition, might still have a real scientific utility. 
The speaker’s contention that neither entelechies nor an élan 
vilal were required to explain social organization also served to 
suggest the motive for the hypothesis. Emergent evolution 
symbolizes scientific dissatisfaction with a rigid mechanistic 
naturalism, coupled with a desire to preserve scientific uniformity. 
The problem, of course, is whether this represents a desire both 


to eat your cake and have it. 
2 
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This more general problem of scientific uniformity formed the 
subject of the general session of Division B on Continuity and 
Discontinuity in the Sciences. Professor Federigo Enriques, of 
Rome, argued for the unity of the sciences, partly on the ground 
that reality is a unity and therefore cannot be broken into 
distinct and irreducible fields, but also on the ground that 
reason itself is a unity. Accordingly the sciences show a unity 
in the interdependence of their historical development. Professor 
Erich Becher analysed the structure of a science into factors 
dependent upon the type of object with which it deals, factors of 
method, and factors of ultimate logical principle. The inter- 
action of these three kinds of factors determines the nature ot 
any particular science. Professor Hocking’s paper dealt with a 
more specific subject, namely, attempts at a scientific treatment 
of mind. The explanation of behavior in terms of stimulus and 
response, as well as the realistic systems of logical essences, 
really deal with symbols or substitutes for mind, not with mind 
itself, though these symbols may be taken for some purposes as 
identical with mind. The mind itself, however, he held to be 
not wholly unamenable to logical treatment; a correct deduction 
of categories will show its relation to the objects of science. 

The sectional meetings aroused a degree of interest which 
varied somewhat with the subject and the notability of the 
speakers. In general, however, there was an embarrassment of 
riches. Certainly no day passed on which many members were 
not heard to express the wish that they might be in two meetings 
at once. 

Of the sectional meetings held by the division on meta- 
physics, the one devoted to the problem of Time excited the 
greatest interest and commanded the largest audience. Owing 
to the nature of the subject, the papers were necessarily some- 
what technical in character, and because the period allotted to 
each speaker was brief, they were marked by a conciseness which 
precluded detailed exposition. The latter feature, however, 
begot a directness of presentation which contributed appreciably 
to their clearness. Enforced brevity brought into relief the 


?For the report of this meeting I am indebted to my colleague, Professor A. 
E. Avey. 





Fan Wand. 249 
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essential theses of the speakers. Professor McGilvary plunged 
into mathematical formulas somewhat formidable to the layman, 
yet in such a way as to render them more lucid and illuminating 
than such materials commonly are. Professor Weyl, of Zurich, 
presented his paper on time-relationships in a vigorous manner, 
with a free interpretation of his manuscript and the enthusiasm 
of the real teacher; his mode of presentation caught the hearer 
and lent to « technical discussion a liveliness which it might 
easily have lacked. Professor Whitehead’s paper was “beauty 
unadorned, adorned the most.’” Without preface or peroration, 
it proceeded methodically by definition and exposition from 
“supersession”’ through ‘“‘objective immortality’’ to “‘epochal 
time."’ It was the objectification of a mind great in simplicity. 
Professor Vasiliev’s paper suffered from excessive length and 
lack of personal touch. It was well read by Professor Lewis, 
but a significant part of all the papers was the experience of 
seeing the authors in action. The last paper on a lengthy 
program is usually at a disadvantage because of the unsteady 
attention of sated minds. Professor Mead’s paper was the un- 
happy victim on this occasion. 

The other sectional meetings of Division A were devoted 
mainly to Mysticism and the Community between Minds. In 
the meeting on mysticism Professors Starbuck and Ames treated 
the subject chiefly as a psychological phenomenon, while Pro- 
fessor Bennett dealt with its value as a mode of moral and 
religious experience. Professor von Glasenapp, of Berlin, pre- 
sented an historical phase of Indian philosophy, and Professor 
Dasgupta, of Calcutta, compared eastern with western mysticism. 
In the meeting on the philosophy of mind, Professor Wheelwright 
defended the thesis that self-transcendence is a category of under- 
standing especially in evidence where the awareness of persons 
is involved, while Professor Overstreet argued that the individu- 
ality of minds is illusory altogether. Dr. Durant’s witty critique 
of behaviorism formed one of the delightful occasions of the 
Congress. 

The first sectional meeting of Division D, on the Socratic 
elements in Plato, was chiefly devoted to the historicity of the 
Platonic Socrates as represented by the hypothesis of Professors 
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Burnet and Taylor. The attitude manifested by the various 
speakers was on the whole not favorable to the hypothesis; 
Professor Shorey’s paper, as well as some of the discussion, 
was distinctly unsympathetic. The meeting suffered greatly 
from the unfortunate absence of Professor Burnet himself. As 
was suggested by Professor J. A. Smith, of Oxford, in the dis- 
cussion, the new hypothesis has not made converts; but it 
received perhaps less than its due at the Congress by not having 
its ablest sponsor to speak for it. The later meetings on the 
history of philosophy were notable for an unusual display of 
interest in medizval philosophy. Modern philosophy, on the 
other hand, jad a very inconsiderable part in the program. 
The final sessions of this division were given up to a series of 
reports on the present state of philosophical interest and inquiry 
in different countries of the world. 

Throughout the Congress there was a noticeable interest in 
epistemology, as witnessed by the attendance at the sections 
devoted to this subject. As was perhaps to be expected, the 
discussions on epistemology were among the more controversial 
and inconclusive parts of the program. Thus, in the session 
dealing with Sensa and Scientific Objects, Professor H. C. Brown 
argued that the whole conception of sensa is a result ot faulty 
psychology, while Professor Hume, of Toronto, and Professor 
Bruno Bauch, of Jena, regarded the problem as having to do with 
a proper understanding of the categories. Similarly, in a later 
session on Subsistence and Essence, Professor Sellars advanced 
the distinction between functional “‘characters,’’ selected and 
interpreted by mind, and the “characteristics” of objects, only 
to provoke the criticism that this is as much a dualism as the 
distinction of knower and known which it was intended to 
explain. Professor Moore urged in general that the difficulty of 
relating existence and subsistence is quite as great as that of 
relating subject and object, tracing it in both cases to a neglect 
of the functional value of the “significant symbol.’’ At this 
session Professor Hoernlé, of the University of Witwatersrand, 
gave an illuminating analysis of prevailing views relative to the 
whole problem of existence and subsistence. Professor Geiger, 
of Géttingen, described the phenomenological attitude as an 
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acceptance of the ‘given,’ issuing, when consistently applied, 
in the recognition of both subsistence and essence. But the 
discussion developed the criticism that acceptance of the given 
is itself far from unambiguous.® 

The third sectional meeting of Division B, on Judgments of 
Value and Judgments of Existence, showed comparative agree- 
ment on the general proposition that a radical distinction of these 
two types of judgment is impossible, but was less conclusive with 
respect to the significance of this fact. Professor Urban in a 
carefully reasoned paper supported the thesis that ‘‘all valuation 
is noetic and all knowledge is valuational,” but while holding 
that their fusion is a fact of common experience, he acknowledged 
that the final synthesis of existence and value belongs rather to 
mysticism than to science. Mr. Schiller covered familiar ground 
in a somewhat facetious vein in an argument to show the coinci- 
dence of fact and value. Professor L. J. Russell, of Birmingham, 
gave an admirably clear and temperate statement of what may 
be called the moral attitude of the scientist toward his own 
intellectual demands or principles. 

The sectional meetings of Division C were divided between 
ethics and esthetics, with two papers on social philosophy 
placed somewhat incongruously with esthetics. The principal 
subject for discussion at the meeting on ethics, viz., the Basis of 
Objective Judgments in Ethics, was related to the discussion of 
fact and value already mentioned in Division B. This meeting 
was of minor importance and conveyed the impression that little 
either new or distinctive is being done in this field. All the 
speakers agreed that ethical judgments are objective, at least in 
the sense that they are not merely an expression of individual 
preference or emotional reaction. Professor Lévy-Bruhl, of the 
Sorbonne, referred this objectivity to the existence of “collective 
representations” in a society. Professor Ross, of Oxford, denied 
that the basis of ethical judgments is inferential, since there is no 
attribute such that all things possessing it are good. Professor 
Calkins based the objectivity of moral judgments both on their 


* Professor W. C. Swabey has given me several useful suggestions regarding the 
discussion at this session. 
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social nature and on the differing inclusiveness of various objects 
of the moral will. 

In the sessions devoted to esthetics‘ discussion was largely 
directed toward making intellectual distinctions and toward 
emphasizing discriminations of value. Considering that the 
theme was the world of beauty, it is noteworthy that no paper 
was exuberant in manner or even appreciative in method. The 
interest in logical definition and in the inclusion or exclusion of 
terms was conspicuous. There was only an incidental use of 
the history of zsthetic, and one paper only, that by Professor 
Yamada, of Tokyo, on the esthetics of the Japanese ‘N36’ 
drama, was given to the analysis of a specific art-form. Pro- 
fessor Pepper made a fundamental distinction between zsthetic 
experience which does not involve standards and works of art 
which do. He then proceeded to locate zsthetic experience by 
the empirical principle of the normal reaction to classical art, 
and after that to determine its place and nature more exactly by 
a succession of relevant concepts: value, action, pattern, fusion, 
contentment, etc. Professor Hartmann, of ‘>logne, defined 
zsthetic values as existing neither in the act of esthetic creation 
or perception nor in a sublimated ideal realm, but in the “‘appear- 
ing’’ of the ideal in the real. Professor Parker argued for a 
widening of the traditional view of art as theory or knowledge 
to include a practical function, and Professor Campbell defended 
the presence of genuine externality within beauty. The dis- 
cussion that grew out of these papers natura'ly centered around 
the meaning of crucial terms. Both Mrs. Howes and Professor 
Geiger emphasized in a simple and comprehensive fashion the 
need of discriminating the deeper from the more superficial 
values in beauty. Lust is not Begliickung, was the way Professor 
Geiger stated it. The sessions were characterized by two 
recurring notes, the numerous and usually unfriendly references 
to Croce and the faith in some type of psychology as the solvent 
of zsthetic problems. 

In the total impression left by the Congress, two or three facts 
stand out that are probably indicative of the present state of 
philosophical studies. In the first place, there was little tendency 
to divide into ‘movements’ or schools. Unless perhaps an 


‘ The report of these sessions has been furnished me by Dr. Katherine Everett 
Gilbert. 
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exception should be made of some Roman Catholic papers on neo- 
scholasticism, it would be difficult to point out a single speaker 
who appeared to be motivated by loyalty to his own group or 
to feel that he was responsible for upholding a view to which he 
was Officially committed. Almost no paper was controversial in 
the sense that it aimed an attack at an opposing school, and no 
speaker seemed animated in an objectionable degree by the 
natural human desire to score against an opponent. As nearly 
as might be, labels counted for nothing, and to a remarkable 
degree papers and discussions were addressed single-heartedly to 
the merits of the subject under debate. Differences of opinion 
were the unescapable differences that always come to light when 
a discussion gets down to essentials. As a rule the speakers 
went out of their way to acknowledge limitations in their own 
views and were genuinely anxious to make the best of what the 
other side had to say. 

It is noteworthy, in the second place, that interest was keenest 
and discussion most alive on subjects which border on the exact 
sciences. The sessions devoted to epistemology are cases in 
point. Writers who have been hopefully announcing that the 
death of epistemology is imminent must have found the Congress 
far from encouraging. The interest in subjects allied with the 
biological sciences appeared to be distinctly less, and that in 
ethics and other subjects not closely allied to science was !ess 
still. It is true that the function of philosophy as the interpreter 
of social values was stressed at some of the general sessions, but 
the impression created by the Congress as a whole is that more 
work and better work is being done in logic and metaphysics, 
and especially along the line of their contact with the more 
abstract natural sciences. Professor Laird, in his paper on 
Contemporary British Philosophy, asserted that in Great Britain 
“the study of ethics has shown very few signs of vigor, social 
philosophy has scarcely kept pace with the turmoil of the times, 
and philosophical theology is neither confident nor impressive.” 
So far as one can judge by the papers read before the Congress 
and by the apparent interest of its members, this sentence may 
be taken as indicating the present state of philosophical studies 
outside as well as within the British Isles. 

GeorGE H. SABINE. 


On10 STATE UNIVERSITY. 








POWER IN PLATONISM. 


O the Plato-student, the concept of ‘power’ presents many 
difficulties. Sometimes it is spoken of as a good to its 
possessor, and even as the highest good. Once it is used, 
tentatively but with a certain seriousness, as a definition of 
existence. At other times it is regarded as morally valueless, 
or even as positively dangerous to the development of character. 
The object of the present investigation is to examine all Platonic 
statements about power, with a view to discovering, in the first 
place, its essential nature, and, in the second place, why it is 
sometimes regarded as the highest good. The passages in which 
the Dialogues treat of power fall naturally and of themselves 
into the following groups: (1) those which treat of power in 
general; (2) those which treat of mechanical power; (3) those 
which treat of psychological power; (4) those which treat of 
political power; (5) those which treat of moral power; (6) those 
which treat of intellectual power; (7) those which investigate 
the ultimate source of power; and (8) those which treat of the 
realizability of power. In our study we shall follow this natural 
grouping. 

(1) In general, power is regarded as identical with energy, 
the force or potentiality evidenced in the demonstrable changes 
and alterations of internal constitution, of external shape, or of 
direction and speed of motion, whether of parts or of wholes. 
Two correlative species are recognized, (a) active power, as 
when A produces changes in B, C, and D, and (0) passive power, 
as when B, C, and D undergo alterations on coming into effective 
contact or community with A. It is changes in the phenomenal 
world which most obviously provide evidence of energy, force, 
or power, and it is causal energy which furnishes the Dialogues 
with their most natural illustrations, although the Platonist by 
no means confines himself to the physical, non-moral world. 

' Phedr., 270d; Soph., 2474, f., 2486; Laws, 893, ff. Cf. J. Souilhé: Etude sur 
le terme DYNAMIS dans les dialogues de Platon, 1919, pp. 148-149. 
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(2) Mechanical power. In order to understand the Platonic 
position in regard to the phenomenal world, we shall follow 
Plato’s advice and shall approach the details of the phenomenal 
world only after grasping the general outlines of his position.? 
The central distinction is between ‘being’ and ‘becoming.’ 
‘Being’ is essentially the realm of the ideal patterns, which are 
products of the principle of ‘the limit’ applied to the otherwise 
‘unlimited’ or infinite in such a way as to reduce to a unified 
form, which the mind can grasp because it is constructed in 
accordance with a principle which is the principle of mind itself, 
the maximal meaning-values of the infinite in question.* Let us 
assume, e.g., mathematical extension in the form of two- or three- 
dimensional space as = a given infinite. If the mind is to under- 
stand this at all, its meaning-values must be concentrated in 
some unified form which the mind can grasp. The problem, 
then, is to find some intelligible principle for concentrating, in a 
regular unified way, the meaning-values of mathematical space. 
Consider two-dimensional space. The problem is solved, if we 
can reduce such spatial meaning-value to unified or closed plane 
figures constructed on some regular principle which the mind 
can understand. Now, rectilinear closed figures satisfy the 
condition of concentrating spatial meaning-values, and, so far 
as these figures are of strictly regular form (square, rhombus, 
etc.), they satisfy the condition of intelligibility. The simplest 
conceivable regular rectilinear closed figure is the triangle, and 
this may accordingly be regarded as the ultimate unit out of 
which all regular surface-figures admitted by Plato, whether as 
simple planes or as the terminations of three-dimensional solids, 
can be constructed.‘ Triangularity, then, or the rule for con- 
structing all regular rectilinear closed figures, is the ideal pattern 
which most adequately represents the application of ‘the limit’ 
to mathematical extension in two or three dimensions. Again, 

* Tim., 46d, {., 68d, f. Commentators differ in their interpretations of almost 
all the evidence considered in the present section, in matters of principle as well 
as of detail. 

* Phileb., 26b, f. Cf. Natorp: Platos Ideenlehre, pp. 340, f.; Burnet: Greek 
Philosophy, Part I, pp. 323, 332. From the standpoint which makes numbers of 


the ‘ideas,’ the limit is ‘one’ and the unlimited is the ‘indefinite dyad.’ 
* Tim., 53c, f. Cf. Rodier’s commentary on the De Anima, pp. 217-18. 
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if we assume motion (in such an extension) as = a given infinite, 
we shall find that circularity, in virtue of the circumference, 
concentrates the meaning-values of motion, while the closedness 
of the figure, and the regular equidistance of the circumference 
from its central point, satisfy the condition of intelligibility. 
Circularity, then, represents most adequately the application of 
the unifying principle of ‘the limit’ to motion.® 

If, now, we wish to construct a pure theoretical physics, as a 
science of mathematical bodies moving in three-dimensional 
extension, it is plain that it is with the ideal patterns of tri- 
angularity and circularity that we shall approach our problem. 
The bodies recognized in such a science will be the regular 
mathematical solids whose surfaces are built up out of rectangular 
triangles, viz., tetrahedrons, octahedrons, eikosahedrons, and 
cubes, while the motion recognized will be circular motion, 
possibly modified to some extent by considerations of size, shape, 
and spatial arrangement of the solids whose intelligible motions 
are being thought out in such a science. The solids will be 
thought of as completely enclosed and compressed within a 
spherical space revolving upon its axis with perfect circular 
motion,® and will consequently cohere in such a way that all will 
partake of this general revolution. But the influence of circu- 
larity will not be confined to the outer surface of the sphere, so 
as to penetrate within only in virtue of the compression and 
consequent coherence of the solids. Wherever possible, circular 
motion will take hold upon groups of solids, converting them into 
coherent spherical masses revolving upon their own axes, while 
of course each such revolving mass will continue to be carried 
in its particular orbit, with some definite relation to the central 
axis of the whole sphere.’ 

If we wish to proceed yet further with our construction of pure 
theoretical physics, we can deduce certain subordinate laws of 


* Phedr., 245¢, f.; Tim., 34a, 6; Laws, 893¢, ff., 897¢, f. Many commentators 


point out that, as the circle in a sense ‘contains’ all the figures (such as the triangle , 


square, etc.) which can be inscribed in it, ‘circularity’ is really the ideal pattern in 
terms of which both extension (triangles and their compounds) and motion are 
to be understood. 

® Tim., 53d, ff., 58a, f. Cf. 32¢, f., and Rep., 520d, f. 

7 Tim., 36d, 38c, ff., 40a, f. Cf. Rep., 6160, f.; Laws, 822a-. 
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change by considering the application of the compression to our 
solids. If we remove the assumption of an all-comprehending 
circular motion, and think of the solids as occupying infinite space, 
with no compelling principle of coherence (as on the hypothesis 
of Democritus), the emergence of organized worlds would be a 
matter of pure chance. But if we assume a principle which 
sweeps all the solids into a single compressed spherical space 
and thus compels coherence,* we can see that such compression, 
applied to a loosely organized aggregate of solids differing in 
size, shape, and internal coherence, will bring about certain 
changes. The smaller solids, such as tetrahedrons, will at first 
fit into the interstices between the larger solids. But, as the 
compression increases, either (a) the smaller bodies will be 
squeezed out, until ultimately all the cubes constitute a spherical 
mass in the center, surrounded by a spherical envelope of eikosa- 
hedrons, which in turn will be enclosed by a spherical ring of 
octahedrons surrounded by a final ring of tetrahedrons;*® or 
(b) the smaller solids will be unable to escape, and the larger 
compounds may be broken up. The solid which has the fewest 
surfaces and sharpest angles (the tetrahedron) will exhibit the 
greatest resistance under pressure, while a solid such as the 
eikosahedron, some of whose angles are very obtuse, will rather 
easily be split up into more elementary forms. At the same 
time, a large mass will sometimes compress a few of the smaller 
elements into its own shape. The final effect of such a grinding 
process, however, is to resolve all the solids concerned, including 
eventually even the tetrahedrons, into de-triangled, shapeless 
space, until, as the pressure relaxes, the triangular principle of 
crystallization again succeeds in compounding regular solids.” 
The continuous interplay of these two tendencies (a and 3), 
which both arise from the same principle of compressing circular 
motion, necessarily occasions continuous alteration in the shape, 
size, and spatial interrelations of the various solids concerned. 
Beyond working out the mathematical interrelations of typical 
solids brought together by circular motion, and working out the 
* Tim., 32d, f., 58. 
*Cf. C. Ritter: Platon, 1923, Vol. II, p. 349. 


 Tim., 54, f., 56c, f., 58a, ff., 60e, f. Cf. Archer-Hind’s note on Tim., 56d 
(pp. 202-204 of his edition). 
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varieties of motion in a universe constituted by solids of the 
types defined, a strictly theoretical physics cannot go, and all 
knowledge derived from such a study is, of course, purely formal. 
All that the mind really apprehends in such a science is the ideal 
principles of triangularity and circularity, i.e., the unifying 
principle of the idea as such, in its applications to intelligible 
space and intelligible motion. Whether there is empirically such 
an entity as ‘space’ containing ‘bodies’ which actually ‘revolve,’ 
‘collide,’ and ‘combine,’ remains to be discovered by other 
methods." 

Let us now consider the world of ‘becoming.’ It is difficult to 
speak intelligibly of a world of pure becoming, from which the 
unifying principle of mind is ex hypothesi excluded. For to 
read meanings into a situation defined as meaningless, is to fall 
into self-contradiction. Apart from the unifying principle, the 
control of universal law disappears, the world falls apart into a 
lawless, boundless, shapeless, and structureless chaos, and the 
only meaning we can attach to ‘pure becoming’ is irregular, 
confused, uncodrdinated, fluctuating processes of an illogical 
type. More positively, pure becoming is pictured as a spatial 
receptacle which is capable of taking on sensuous characteristics, 
becoming here watery, there fiery, here airy, there earthy, etc. 
Such characteristics, in the absence of form and number, are 
irregular and impermanent, and present only faint traces of the 
Empedoclean ‘elements.’'* Of these faint traces it is hardly 
possible to say anything definite without contradiction, but of 
the substratum or universal receptacle which admits indifferently 
of any sensuous qualities, it is possible to say more. This is a 
physical ‘image’ of mathematical tridimensional extension.” 
Its intelligible values are the same as the meaning-values of 

M Rep., 511b-c, 520, f.; Tim., 27e, f., 46d, f., 51d, f. 

2 Tim., 29b-d, 30a, 51a, f., 52d, f. Cf. 53d, 696, 730. 

 Tim., 49a, ¢, 506, f. Cf. Rep., 529d, f. Most commentators (e.g., Baeumker: 
Problem d. Materie, pp. 155, 177, ff., 184, ff.; Natorp: op. cit., pp. 348, ff.; Archer- 
Hind: op. cit., pp. 170, ff., 182-183) identify this ‘image’ with its ‘original.’ Burnet 
(Gk. Phil., Pt. I, p. 344) goes further, and regards ‘space’ as ‘‘only one aspect of 
continuity, and not an essential one."’ E. Frank regards the ‘image’ as strictly 
scientific, but the ideal numbers (oneness, twoness, threeness, fourness) as so much 


metaphysical speculation, the aberrations of a too-philosophical intelligence (Plato 
u. d. sog. Pythagoreer, pp. 14-16, 115, f., 163, ff., 195). 
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mathematical extension, but physical space contains also sense- 
perceivable values, an earthy, watery, fiery, or airy quality which 
can be appreciated by our sensuous nature, but can perhaps 
never be reduced without remainder to completely intelligible 
principles."* Space thus furnishes an intermediary, in virtue of 
which the unifying intelligence can introduce its principles of 
triangular crystallization and circular motion into what would 
otherwise remain chaotic, and can build up a physical cosmos, 
spherical, and moving on its axis, and with its sensuous charac- 
teristics related somehow to the surface-terminations of unified 
masses approximating to the regular solids. This sense-per- 
ceivable image of the intelligible cosmos is apprehended by the 
mind as a texture of regular solids interacting in virtue of an all- 
comprehending circular motion, but has the additional feature of 
sense-perceivability—appreciated as a part of life, but never 
quite grasped by the intellect—and the slightly disturbing 
difficulty arising from the fact that an ‘image’ never exhibits an 
entirely pure case of the intelligible laws, but falls short, to a 
not precisely calculable extent, of our intellectual expectations.” 

In spite of this gap between the intelligible archetype and its 
sensuous copy—which means that any given physical change 
illustrates the conclusions of theoretical science only in proportion 
as the empirical elements concerned exactly embody the ideal 
principle of the tetrahedron, octahedron, etc.—the development 
of empirical science shows that the general assumption of an 
underlying identity of the spatial conclusions of theoretical 
physics and the observed spatial behavior of sensuous phenomena 
is justifying itself. Theoretical physics, e.g., with its theory of 
the generation of three regular solids from a principle of organiza- 
tion which terminates always in surfaces compounded of tri- 
angles of identical type, provides a rational explanation for an 

“ Tim., 28, 30a, 52, f. Cf. Theet., 156d, f.; Rep., 529b-c; Parm., 130c-d. E. 
Frank regards the Platonic universe as the product of an essentially irrational 
creativity. Not only are the ‘secondary motions’ inherent in physical space 
irrational, but the ‘ideas’ are products, and ‘the good’ itself is ultimately a riddle 
to which there is no answer (op. cit., pp. 104, 100, 117, 372, 205 n.). 

% Rep., 473a, 508e, f., 5160, ff.; Tim., 51d, f., 52c; Parm., 1336, f. Cf. Phedo, 


98, ff. Burnet (op. cit., p. 349) believes that ‘‘the gulf . . . has been bridged,” 
at least in principle. 
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interchange of form of these three solids, under specific pressure, 
and establishes exact mathematical ratios between the eikosa- 
hedronal, octahedronal, and tetrahedronal forms. Sensuous ex- 
perience shows us ‘water’ being converted into ‘air’ by the 
action of ‘fire’ in fairly definite proportions which approximate 
to the calculated proportions in which theoretical eikosahedrons 
become converted into octahedrons by the action of tetra- 
hedrons.'® So too pure theory calculates that in proportion as 
tetrahedrons, etc., are squeezed out of the interstices between 
eikosahedrons, the eikosahedrons fit together, become uniform 
and compressed into a closely packed solid mass, while sensuous 
experience shows us ‘water,’ in proportion as warmth (‘fire’) 
and ‘air’ are eliminated from it, becoming uniform and packed 
together in the form of solid ‘ice.’ So too the tetrahedron is 
theoretically the smallest, sharpest (most acute-angled), and 
accordingly most mobile of the mathematical solids, while 
sensuous experience shows us ‘fire’ as the most ‘penetrating,’ 
most ‘cutting,’ and most ‘rapid’ of the empirical elements. 
The smallest particles, therefore, of which the ‘fire,’ ‘air,’ 
‘water,’ and ‘earth’ of Empedoclean science are compounded, 
are regarded by the Platonist as sensuous images of the tetra- 
hedrons, octahedrons, eikosahedrons, and cubes of theoretical 
physics, respectively.'® 

It would be possible to continue indefinitely in this direction, 
and to draw innumerable parallels between the conclusions of 
strictly theoretical science and the observed alterations in the 
realm of sense-phenomena. In this way we could construct an 
applied physical science, as a system of deductions grounded in 
the essential nature of reason and at the same time applying to 
the empirical ‘world of sensuous experience, deductions both 
transcendentally and empirically real. Thus grounded, such 
applied science would be deeper than the mere empiricism of the 
star-gazing amateur, and might thus furnish an occupation 
worthy of the philosopher himself. But such an occupation, 
though highly intellectual, is regarded by Plato as secondary, as 
learned trifling suitable for one’s leisure hours. For there is 

© Tim., 54¢, f., 55d, ff. 
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always something fanciful about such parallel illustrations from 
the empirical world. Sensuous experience is too uncertain, too 
fluctuating and impermanent, to satisfy the requirements of the 
idea, and inductive observation is accordingly too infirm as a 
prop upon which to rest when we seek to explore the field of 
knowledge and discover new laws. Genuine discoveries are 
made by the ‘pure’ scientist alone, and the method of pure 
theoretical science is, not observation, but deduction.” The 
true astronomer ceases to feast his eye upon the starry heavens 
above, and studies the rational law within, solving problems 
concerning ‘pure’ motion in mathematical extension, with the 
aid of circles and tangents.2® The true student of harmonics 
withdraws from the ingenious instruments for increasing or 
lessening the tension of vibrating strings, with whose aid empirical 
practitioners dispute about audible differential-tones, and devotes 
himself to the mathematical solution of problems in purely 
theoretical harmonics, with relative indifference to the empirical 
audibility or inaudibility of the pure tones about which he 
reasons.”". What is really understood in any such applied science 
is thus the mathematical or formal element, the principle of 
triangularity or circularity, with whose aid mind is dealing with 
direct constructions of its own principle of unification.” 

So much for Platonic physics, in general outline. We should 
now be in a position to understand what ‘mechanical power’ 
means in such a system. The physical universe is regarded as a 
vast machine constructed by circular motion bringing together 
elementary solids of definite mathematical types, and ‘mechanical 
power’ refers to the changes of shape, size, relative position, and 
motion, of such elements in such a machine. The motive power 
is transmitted from one solid to another in accordance with. 
mathematically ascertainable and formulatable laws, but, while 

1% Phado, 90d, f.; Rep., 475¢, ff., 529b-c; Tim., 59c-d. 

20 Rep., 520, f.; Tim., 46d—e, 68e, f.; Laws, 822<. 

1 Rep., 531, 6176. Cf. Phileb., 56a. So too the modern pure ‘logistician’ 
leaves to empiricists the problem of finding possible applications for his symbols. 
E. Frank oscillates between regarding the Platonic attitude as grossartig, and 
condemning it as a spekulatives Hirngespinst (Pl. u. d. sog. Pythagoreer, pp. 13-16, 


39, 58, 65, 132, 165, 266). 
%2 Phileb., 55e, ff. Cf. 24, fi.; Prig., 356d, f.; Rep., 511c, 602d-e, Polit., 284¢, f, 
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‘mechanical’ gua within a ‘ machine’-like universe, the circularity 
and triangularity, in terms of which all details of such ‘power’ 
are understood, are not themselves mechanical, but mental, and 
originate from the unifying principle of mind. For the Platonist, 
then, the ultimate source of mechanical power, and the ultimate 
principle used in its explanation is not (as with Democritus) 
‘blind’ mechanism, but mind.” 

(3) Psychological power. The organism of a conscious being is, 
for Plato, a physical instrument constructed out of elementary 
solids, and peculiarly adapted for the realization of the potenti- 
alities of life and mind. Essentially a brain, growing out into a 
spinal cord which in turn grows out into all parts of the body 
which, like the brain and cord, are enclosed in bony tissue and 
are protected from direct contact with the outer world by further 
outgrowths of somatic tissue, skin, and hair, the human body is 
constructed entirely out of modified cerebro-spinal organisms.™ 
These have a firmly knit structure, compounded of especially 
smooth solids of the four regular types, and are controlled by a 
circular motion in the sphere-shaped brain which is precisely 
analogous to the circular motion of the spherical planets, and 
to the all-comprehending circular motion of the spherical uni- 
verse. Circularity being the ideal principle which mind applies 
to the control of motion, we should expect the motions within 
the empirical brain, so far as they obey the voice of reason, to 
approximate to this ideal principle. The empirical function of 
this circular brain-motion is, to control the various movements 
within the body and eventually to control the movements of the 
extremities of the body, which are being acted upon directly by 
outside forces. The circular cerebrations thus act as a sort of 
gyroscope or steadying governor in the mechanism of the bodily 
movements, and control the subordinate functions of nutrition, 
growth, and reproduction. And further: movements, whether 
originating within or without the body, which succeed in pene- 
trating to the circular cerebrations, give rise, not only to con- 
trolled reactions, but also, in certain cases, to sensation. Out of 
sensations, especially if these conflict and suspend the bodily 

*% Phedo, 97¢, ff.; Tim., 46d, {., 68d, f.; Laws, 896e, ff. 
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reaction, arises the further development of the conscious life of 
mind, the genesis of concepts, of reflective logical standards, and 
eventually of the principle of conceptuality itself, the ideal of 
systematic organization, applied not only to intellectual values, 
but also to moral, physical, zesthetical, and religious situations. 
The life of the mind, when complete self-realization has been 
attained, consists primarily in the contemplation of concepts in 
the light of the principle of conceptualization, i.e., consists in a 
circular movement in which thought reflects upon itself and its 
own constructions.” It consists, further, in apprehension of the 
various situations which arise, in assimilation of these to its own 
ideal principle, 7.e., in spreading the ‘circular’ principle so as to 
select and concentrate the environmental values, so that these 
cease to belong to the relative chaos from which they are ex- 
tracted, and begin to play their part in the building up of the 
ideal cosmos which is the characteristic creation of mind.” 

The quasi-circular brain-movements are a material image of 
the ideal motion of thought in its self-reflective activity, and 
‘psychological power,’ i.e., the power of mind in its pure contem- 
plation of the ideas, exemplifies itself precisely to the extent to 
which its body constitutes an instrument so trained as to obey 
perfectly the central control of the brain, of which it is an out- 
growth. Vid the instrumentality of such a body, a particular 
mind gradually changes its immediate environment from its 
relatively chaotic state to a state more nearly expressive of the 
principle of an ideal cosmos, and thus coéperates with other 
particular minds, human, stellar, and cosmic, in their common 
task of administrative guardianship. 

(4) Political power. Gregariousness, coupled with fear of wild 
animals and other dangers, induces men to live together in 
groups, and such groups, under the pressure of further common 
dangers and needs, both internal and external, naturally develop 
some kind of central authority, in whose hands the direction of 
the activities of the community, in peace or in war, is concen- 
trated.2”7 Such concentrated authority, the power to direct the 
activities of the community as a whole, is what is meant by 


% Rep., 511b-c, 5326, 5336-c; Laws, 898a—b. 
% Rep., 517b-c, 540a—-b; Tim., 29¢, f.; Laws, 903), f. 
2? Prig., 322b; Rep., 360b, f.; Laws, 678e, ff., 709. 
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political power. In Platonism it is necessary further to distin- 
guish de jure or ideal political power from de facto or empirical 
approximations to ideal political power. 

In the Greek city-states of Plato’s time, political power was the 
object of contention on the part of factions, oligarchic or 
democratic, with the unconstitutional dictator lurking always as 
a possibility in the back-ground. Such groups, or individuals, 
if they rise to the direction of community affairs, make the 
maintenance and continuance of their own power their first aim, 
exiling or destroying competitors, and legislating always in the 
narrowly understood interest of their own party. Thus a 
democratic government aims, first and foremost, at making the 
political world safe for the democratic party, appointing de- 
serving democrats to all positions of influence or authority, and 
carefully excluding from power all oligarchs and aristocrats. 
En revanche, the other parties exclude democrats from all im- 
portant positions, and fill all offices of state with their own 
appointees. Knowing, as they do, the difficulty of maintaining 
themselves permanently in office against consolidating opposition, 
such parties make the most of their brief hour, and utilize public 
resources largely for their own purposes, subordinating the 
interest of the community as a whole to the interest of their own 
party. Under such a system, the community power is wielded 
by a succession of well-organized minorities and is seldom, if 
ever, exercised in the public interest, though, if any party is 
to maintain itself in office, this power must always be exercised 
in the apparent interest of the largest and best organized group.” 

As against these one-sided exercises of political power, Plato 
develops the logical implications of the part-whole relation. He 
maintains that the principle of regard for the interests of one’s 
party should be extended so as to cover the whole community, 
of which the party is only a part. For to plunder the whole in 
the supposed interest of the part is, ultimately, to destroy the 
part along with its whole. Ideally speaking, then, political 
power, the direction of the resources of the community, should 
consider always the interest of the community as a whole, both 


% Rep., 343. f..557a; Laws, 714d, f. 
2% Meno, 99b, {.; Rep., 548; Polit., 292d, f., 301¢, f. 
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in its internal and in its external relations, and should be so 
exercised as to develop the potentialities of all classes of citizens 
in the best possible way, consistently with the harmony and 
unity of the whole.*® The general principle governing the con- 
struction of an ideal community is worked out in the Republic, 
but the ‘model city’ of the Laws makes some of the details 
clearer. There Plato establishes a definite number of citizenships 
in relation to the normal harvest-value of the land controlled by 
the group, preserves a suitable ratio between farmer-citizens, 
artisans, laborers, and professional classes, so arranges the 
incentives and rewards of work that each class is suitably pro- 
ductive along its own line, and is content to continue rendering 
its particular contribution to the community. He further 
corrects all social and economic inequalities, and all irregularities 
of population and of moral conduct, in such a way as to maintain 
the ‘model’ community as a whole at a standard level of living- 
value.** The creation and preservation of these proportionate 
relationships implies great natural intelligence and special training 
on the part of the officials, and, whether we consider the magis- 
trates of the Republic, or the ‘nocturnal council’ of the Laws, 
we find that the foundations of political power, in the ideal 
sense, are always to be laid in intelligence. It is mind, with its 
organizing principle of so rearranging whatever it handles as to 
bring out its values in a systematic and unified way, which is, 
for Platonism, the ultimate and only true and abiding source of 
political power. 

(5) Moral power. The moral virtues of courage, temperance, 
and justice are frequently referred to as sources of power, and a 
careful examination of such passages ™ indicates the sense in 
which this is understood. Courage has the power of issuing in 
courageous acts and of making men whose actions are habitually 
of such a kind, courageous. Temperance issues in temperate 

* Rep., 345¢, ff.; Polit., 296e, f.; Laws, 875. Cf. Gorg., 515, f., 5190-0. 

" The ideal republic and the model city are both ‘ideal’ constructions, and it 
is not expected that either of them could be directly realized in empirical com- 
munities of flesh-and-blood men and women (Rep., 472d, f.; Laws, 739¢, f., 746). 
Empirical applications of the ideal are at least as precarious in political as in 


physical science. 
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acts, and makes the habitual performer of such actions, himself 
temperate. Justice is similarly a potentiality or disposition 
residing in the soul, which issues in just acts and makes the 
habitual performer of such actions, himself just. J.e., each of 
these virtues is a psychophysical disposition to perform actions of 
a certain type. By training, this disposition becomes a settled 
habit, and can be further organized so as to have a social, rather 
than a merely individual, significance. Pugnacity, e.g., can be 
converted into military morale in the service of the community 
and its ideals; the disposition towards quietness can be converted 
into the docility and ‘followership’ of the good citizen in relation 
to the community leaders; the gregarious disposition can be 
converted into the virtue of social considerateness which brings 
about civic union and harmony. The highest development, in 
each case, comes when insight into the principle of ideality takes 
the place of social pressure as the formative influence, and the 
psychophysical dispositions become so reorganized as to furnish 
an adequate instrumentality for the realization, in the social 
world, of moral influence and power. 

On what does the ‘power’ of these virtues depend? At the 
dispositional level, each is an organization of action-tendencies 
which, if unorganized, would result merely in undirected, spas- 
modic, and meaningless movements. E£.g., pugnacity, the basic 
disposition underlying courage, is an organization, for purposes of 
attack, of a number of muscular contractions, increase of respira- 
tory and vaso-motor activity, accelerated heart-beat, etc., co- 
érdinated by their relation to the thoracal segment of the spinal 
cord, which grows immediately out of, and acts under the control 
of, the brain.“ Apart from the coérdinating mechanism, the 
grasping tendency of the hand and arm muscles would lead 
merely to spasmodic contractions, of no purposive significance 
whatever. So too acceleration of heart-beat and blood-flow, un- 
codrdinated with the other manifestations of pugnacity, would 
be valueless. It is from the organization of these various 
functions in the service of a single purpose, that the bodily 
disposition gets its power, its ability to produce results in the 

"For discussion of the evidence on which this rests, see this Review, Vol- 
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space-time world. So too if we consider the trained courage of 
the soldier, grafted upon the pugnacious disposition by the 
Spartan discipline. It is from the further organization of 
muscles and action-tendencies which comes from the training, 
that the courage of the soldier obtains its higher degree of value. 
And when the final development of philosophical insight into the 
idea of good comes, so that the individual rallies all his forces to 
the support of whatever realizes this idea, it is from the further 
organization brought about by the ideal principle, that moral 
courage obtains its power. Apart from the direction which 
comes from the idea of good, courage is of no particular value, and 
may even be an evil, acting at cross-purposes with the virtues of 
temperance and justice.** If, then, we may regard courage as 
typical of the moral virtues, the power of any given virtue 
depends, primarily, upon the degree of organization of the 
psychophysical disposition through whose instrumentality the 
virtue expresses itself; secondarily, upon the further organization 
of this disposition in relation to other dispositions which are of 
moral and social significance; and ultimately upon insight into 
the ideal principle of organization, which coérdinates all these 
dispositions into a single moral influence which represents the 
idea of good in its social reference. 

(6) Intellectual power. Sensation, memory, and imagination 
are faculties which work through definite bodily mechanisms. 
The sense-organs are selective mechanisms which pick out, from 
the environmental motions, those which have visual, auditory, 
tactile, etc., significance for the organism, and convey these, in 
condensed and concentrated form, to the seat of consciousness. 
By thus reducing visual, auditory, tactile, etc., stimulations to 
concentrated unity, these mechanisms carry through a kind of 
rudimentary generalization, and thus exhibit, so far as such 
mechanisms can, the principle of ideality which concentrates and 
unifies meaning-values. Memory is the retention of the sense- 
percept in a less fluctuating and relatively permanent form, and 
imagination and ‘opinion’ arise from the synthesis of memory- 
images with new percepts, in a way which carries further the 


*% Rep., 375a, 412¢, ff., 518¢; Laws, 653, f., 9710, f. 
* Lach., 192c-d; Meno, 88a—b; Polit., 307, f. 
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principle of concentrating and unifying sensuous meaning-values 
in the form of empirical generalizations. Out of the conflicts 
among inconsistent sensuous meanings, arises the standardized 
intellectual concept, and ultimately the whole formal apparatus 
of logical methods, categories, and ideals, with clear insight into 
the nature and implications of formal consistency. This is 
‘dialectic,’ the final flowering of that pure reason which contem- 
plates the realm of ideas in relation to their principle. This 
principle lies slumbering in the original sensuous curiosity and 
dogmatic philodoxy of the average man, and comes to full 
wakefulness only in the purely rational search after truth which 
characterizes the philosopher. Intellectual power thus consists 
in that selection and concentration which gives us, in place of 
obscure, chaotic, and fluctuating sensations, clear-cut ideas whose 
nature, inter-relations and principle are entirely apprehensible by 
mind, and the principle which makes this power possible is the 
principle of selection and concentration of meaning-values, 1.e., 
the idea of good.*’ 

(7) The ultimate source of power. If we look over what we 
have so far investigated, we find that, while changes in the 
phenomenal world provide the most obvious examples of power- 
manifestations, such changes are to be understood as sense- 
perceivable ‘images’ of strictly calculable proportions holding 
between mathematical entities whose ‘forms’ are ultimately 
constructed by the unifying principle of mind. The power 
which regulates and controls phenomenal changes is thus the 
power of mathematical implication and ultimately of mind, 
which expresses its own unifying principle in mathematical 
structures and creates, out of what would otherwise be a chaos 
of meaningless movements, a cosmic system in which all the 
possibilities of movement are realized, so far as is compatible 
with the principle of consistent unity. This is true of the 
astronomical universe, of the individual living organism, of the 
social organism, of moral and social development. Selective 
concentration so as to realize the maximum of meaning-value 
possible within a single universe, is the principle upon which, 
in all these cases, power depends. This principle, which in each 


3? For discussion of the evidence on which the above depends, see this REVIEW, 
Vols. XXIX, pp. 366-372, XXXII, pp. 478-480, XX XV, pp. 209-215. 
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case so selects and concentrates the available meaning-values as 
to transmute a relative chaos into an organic portion of the 
ideal cosmos, is the idea of good. 

These conclusions must now be compared with the statements 
which we find in the Dialogues re the ultimate source of power, 
in order to determine whether they are confirmed or whether, 
perhaps, they require modification. 

In the first place, there are many passages which explain that 
‘combining many things into one,’ #.e., so organizing or arranging 
elements that they constitute a unified system, is the way in 
which power is manifested. This is true of the world of nature,** 
of the world of art,** of individual development,” of social living, 
whether from a military“ or from a civic® standpoint, of 
philosophical development,* of heroic and divine government,“ 
and of the metaphysical cause.“ That is to say, the application 
of this principle of organization, introducing unity, order, and 
system into what would otherwise be chaotic, is universal in its 
scope and manifests the operation of genuine power. 

In the second place, there are many passages which state 
unequivocally that ‘the good’ is the ultimate source of power. 
Thus it is when concerned with the good that love has the 
greatest power and is the source of happiness and harmony; 
it is by their relation to the good that all other things acquire 
genuine value; it is the idea of ‘the best’ which God follows in 
His administration; and the good is the ratio cognoscentis, the 
ratio cognoscendi, and the ratio essendi.“ This ‘good’ is the 
principle which rearranges the elements of any given situation 
so as to bring out its utmost of positive value. In a ‘chaos,’ 
the value of each element and of the whole is lost, owing to the 
absence of order and arrangement. In converting such a chaos 
into a cosmos, ‘the good’ is the principle of realizing the maximal 

* Tim., 68d, {.; Phileb., 16c, f. 

* Rep., 420d; Phadr., 265d, f.; Phileb., 176, {.; Laws, 668¢, 669b, f., 903¢. 

” Rep., 441d, ff., 519¢, 586e, 590d, ff.; Laws, 864a. 

“ Laws, 687a-b, 942C¢. 

®@ Rep., 462; Polit., 310e, f.; Laws, 739, f., 9650, ff. 

® Phadr., 2666; Polit., 2856; Phileb., 15d, f. 

“ Polit., 271d, f.; Laws, 903, f. 


* Phileb., 16c, f., 30c—-d. 
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development of potentiality, (a) of the whole, by so rearranging 
the elements that they cease to conflict with one another in a 
purposeless wirrwarr, and (6) of each element, which, in such 
a cosmos, ‘does its own work,’ i.e., fulfills its own characteristic 
function, in the best possible way.*’ As this is the principle of 
ideality which selects values and concentrates them into the 
unity which is an ‘idea,’ its universality and objectivity will be 
apparent without further proof. 

A third group of passages states that the soul is the source of 
power. This statement is understood in two main senses. In 
the first place, the soul is the ‘self-mover,’ and the world-soul, 
in particular, originates the spherical motion in which all the 
otherwise irregular motions of pre-cosmic space are gathered 
together and reduced to an orderly texture of movements, thus 
giving rise to a physical ‘image’ of the ideal universe of inter- 
acting mathematical solids, and so creating the system of celestial 
mechanics in which mechanical power is manifested.** The stars 
similarly revolve upon their axes, approximating, as far as 
possible, to the regular revolutions of the world-soul, and the 
human souls, in their turn, regulate their cerebrations, as well 
as they can, according to the patterns set by the stars, from which 
they have descended and to which they may one day return. 
That is to say, the physical universe is regarded as a sphere in 
which an organized hierarchy of souls perform ‘each its own 
work’ of converting the otherwise chaotic environment into an 
organic portion of the ideal of a single, all-embracing cosmic 
system, in which all is directed by the purpose of realizing 
maximal spiritual value.*® In the second place, soul, defined as a 
“cause endowed with mind, which works things fair and good,” 
is thought of mainly as the spatial spear-head of mind, so that 
it is mind which is ultimately the ruling power, the true master- 
creator in the universe.*® Understood as a spatial organism by 
whose means mind operates in the empirical universe, the soul 
is regarded as ‘naturally improving and governing the body,’ 

4? Tim., 52d, {.; Laws, 903), f. 

 Phadr., 245c, f.; Tim., 34, ff.; Laws, 896, ff. Cf. E. Frank: Plato u. d. sog. 
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and the philosopher-kings are entrusted with supreme social 
power, as especially prepared ‘souls’ who are to govern and 
improve the human flock entrusted to their care. 

These three groups of passages, looked at more closely, are 
seen to be three ways of expressing the same meaning. The 
ultimate source of power, for Platonism, is mind applying its 
inherent principle of ‘the good’ to an environment which, apart 
from such reorganization, is chaotic and valueless, but, when so 
reorganized, constitutes a systematic totality in which the 
greatest quantity and quality of value of which it is susceptible 
is realized. This mind is at times referred to as ‘God,’ ‘Zeus,’ 
and ‘the ultimate cause’; but, whatever its name, it coincides 
in all respects with the principle of selection and concentration 
of meaning-values which we have seen to be at work in the 
astronomical, organic, moral, social, and intellectual realms, and 
the passages now studied thus confirm our earlier conclusions. 

(8) The realizability of power. How far can mind convert 
chaos into cosmos? Does Platonism solve this problem entirely, 
at least in principle, so that any untransmuted residuum is to 
be explained as a mere factual detail, a fluctuating sensuous 
variation which will some day be reduced without remainder to 
law and order, a ‘particular’ which will be completely resolved 
into a nexus of strictly intelligible ‘universals,’ a ‘brute fact’ 
which will some day lose its ‘brutish’ character and be completely 
made over into ‘value’? Many Plato-students say, yes: the 
problem is solved finally, at least in principle. The ideal world 
is the complete and ultimate truth of the empirical world of 
everyday experience. After the principle of ideality has ‘done 
its work,’ nothing remains over, and the picture of a pre-cosmic 
chaos is an imaginary, mythical creation of Plato’s genius, 
poetically suggestive but with no ultimate scientific status.” 
An idealism like Plato’s, which is “one long dialogue with 
materialism,’ and has finally resolved ‘matter’ into not-being,® 

 F.g., Nettleship: Lectures on Plato's Republic, pp. 195, ff., 209-211; Natorp: 
Op. cil., pp. 201-202, 205, 216, 350-351, 357-358, 367, f.; Burnet: Gk. Phil., Pt. I, 
p. 349; Archer-Hind: ed. Timeus, pp. 15, 28, ff. (contradicted, however, p. 92, 
n. I). 

® J.e., into a space filled only by the movements of immaterial points, according 


to E. Frank (of. cit., pp. 56, 58, 97-98, 101, 102, 369, 278 n.), who does not, however, 
believe that no unidealizable residuum remains (ibid., p. 117). 
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cannot logically concede the existence of an essentially non- 
ideal residuum. Mind can only admit the existence of mind as 
ultimate, unless it wishes to commit intellectual suicide. 

In this difficulty, let us turn to the evidence in the Dialogues. 
The individual character is built up on a basis of mechanisms 
which are instinctive, the ‘necessary’ appetites concerned with 
hunger, thirst, and sex, as well as a more general tendency to 
seek organ-gratifications for the sake of the ‘pleasure’ involved.™ 
These, like all bodily mechanisms, are primarily instrumentalities 
for the selective concentration of the stimuli concerned with 
these needs, and of the appropriate reactions, and thus exhibit, 
at the physical level, the principle of ‘the good.’ Though 
exemplifying this principle, however, they are somewhat primi- 
tive and tend, with most men, to remain primitive. In fact, 
we find in the Dialogues what look like two different attitudes 
towards these mechanisms. On the one hand, it is stated 
roundly that they cannot be sublimated. They constitute a 
lawless, wild-beast element in our nature which is innate, very 
extensive, and highly complex." Of this ‘concupiscent’ element, 
some portions can be tamed and educated, but other portions 
can not, because they have no share in reason and consequently 
are deaf to rational appeals and unable to appreciate rational 
motives.™ It is possible to interfere forcibly with the growth 
of these irrational portions, but it would be unreasonable to 
expect active coéperation on their part, or even passive acqui- 
escence.** If left to themselves, they tend inevitably toward 
uncontrolled excess, #.e., to gluttony, intoxication, and lust, in a 
way which ruins the organism which they use as their instrument. 

Irrational as these appetites are, it is, however, still possible to 
do something with them. Force has been mentioned. A man 
can abstain totally from rich cakes, from the second bottle, and 
from Syracusan and Corinthian indulgences. His motive may 
be hedonistic, social, medical, philosophical, or simply miserly; 
but enforced abstinence is possible, and tends eventually to 
weaken the strength of his irrational appetites. If, however, to 

8 Rep., 558e, f., 580e; Laws, 782d, f. 

4 Rep., 4424, 5715, f., 588c, 589, 5916; Tim., 70d. 


% Tim., 71a; Phileb., 65c-d; Laws, 645d, f., 782 ¢, f. 
% Phado, 68e, f., 81, f.; Rep., 5190-6, 552¢, 5544, c, d, 5896; Phedr., 253¢, ff. 
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an irrational impulse an equally irrational force is opposed, as 
when a man abstains from one sort of indulgence mainly in 
order to secure another sort, or merely to avoid the expense, no 
real progress is made. To exchange one indulgence for another 
is no way to acquire mastery over one’s appetites.5’ Social 
pressure, again, can do something. The institution of com- 
munity meals introduces social control which refuses to tolerate 
gluttony and drunkenness and tends to discourage undue interest 
in the flute-girls. Laws against immoderate wealth and dis- 
honorable excesses, physical hygiene and the inculcation of 
traditions of temperance and self-control, with proper regard for 
the higher values, can do more.** So too, much can be done by a 
strict medical regimen. At its lowest, this is nothing better than 
force—the unreasoning commands and prohibitions suitable for 
dealing with slaves—and to Plato it always seems that there is 
something slavish in having to yield up one’s free-born right of 
self-determination to the prescriptions of a medical practitioner, 
with his crude use of knives, hot irons, and nauseating drugs.®® 
At its best, however, medical treatment deals with mind as well 
as body, reasons upon causes and effects, and educates the 
patient as a whole. At this level, medical science passes over 
imperceptibly into philosophy, and, as disease is normally the 
consequence of bodily excesses, it would appear that education 
and philosophy can do much with the bodily impulses, so re- 
organizing them that they constitute an approximation to an 
ideal whole, in which each impulse secures its appropriate 
quantity and quality of gratification, consistently with the 
similar gratification of every other impulse in a totality in which 
the maximum of positive value is being realized.®° 

If this is true, then either the primitive impulses are completely 
repressed or at least redirected ab extra, or else they do, after all, 
contain sufficient of a rational element to be appealed to on 
rational grounds and taken up into the rational life, not as so 
much crude lumber, mechanically necessary but spiritually null, 
but as an organic portion of the life of reason. Depending upon 

" Phedo, 68¢, f.; Rep., 554, f. 

8 Prig., 347¢, {.; Symp., 176e; Laws, 836a, 838), ff., 841C¢. 
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correct proportions of eating, drinking, exercising, and resting, 
health, as the maximal realization of bodily values, can certainly 
exhibit the principle of ‘the good’; but for our present purposes 
it is necessary to decide whether this principle is introduced 
wholly ab extra, or whether it is internal and belongs intrinsically 
to the ‘motion’ of which such activities as eating, exercising, 
and resting are specific determinations. 

It is difficult to establish Plato’s meaning with certainty here. 
Eating, drinking, etc., like all physical mechanisms, exemplify to 
some extent the principle of selective concentration resulting in 
the maximal realization of potentiality, and indeed derive their 
efficiency and power from this principle; for it prevents their 
motions from being so irregular and disorderly as to interfere 
with the proper development of the organism as a whole.“ And 
further: the elementary triangles and the texture of motions 
out of which all bodily forms are constructed exhibit this same 
principle. It might well seem, then, as though ‘the good’ is 
the sole source of power, and as though, in consequence, any 
mechanism which derives its efficiency from this principle must 
be inherently susceptible of obedience to the idea of good, and 
is thus intrinsically rational. But, on the other hand, there 
is so much evidence in the Dialogues that ‘the good’ is an 
essentially transcendental principle, to which this world, at best, 
can only furnish a physical analogon, an ‘image’ which definitely 
falls short of its ‘archetype,’ that we must conclude otherwise. 
The passages which state that there is something ‘incapable of 
reason’ in our bodily impulses, and that ideals can never be 
entirely realized in this empirical world,” are meant seriously. 
So too the pre-cosmic irregularities of the Timzus are not purely 
fanciful, but indicate an inherent incapacity of the pre-cosmic 
constituents of motion to take on more than the external surfaces 
and main directions of the ideal cosmos. Behind those surfaces 
and within the main streamings of motion there lurks always 
something which is not quite tamed. The universal laws are 
obeyed, but beneath the serene appearance of universality and 
reason there exists always something which remains particular, 


6! Tim., 43, f., 48a, 69b, 87d, ff. 
® Rep., 472d, f., 508e, f.; Tim., 51d, f. Cf. Phado, 98, ff.; Parm., 1335, f. 
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alogical, primitive, chaotic.“ The universe can never be so 
completely transformed that it can be trusted to run by itself, 
but the ideal stands continually in need of active service and 
spiritual codperation in its “undying conflict with the forces of 
evil.” “ 

Power, then, or the creation of value by the best possible 
reorganization of what otherwise remains chaotic, is an eternal 
process. It has no end which can be completely realized. As 
Plato puts it, ‘‘there must always remain something which is 
antagonistic to good.”” It is, however, this idealistic spirit which 
gives meaning to every activity in which life expresses itself, 
and is most completely found in the life of research and ad- 
ministration exemplified by the philosopher-king, the hero or 
demigod, the deities and the Master-workman who is the Father 
of all. In the coéperative conversion of fact into value, each 
individual expresses the principle which is the source of power, 
and his life acquires genuine significance. Taken universally, 
then, ‘power’ is the principle of ‘the good’ in the process of 
self-realization, and is thus identical with the highest good in 
relation to a universe which is in time. In relation to such a 
universe, however, no final end can be attained. The process 
of such power-exercise is unending. 

RuPERT CLENDON LODGE. 
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THE IDENTITY OF INDISCERNIBLES AND THE 
PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUATION. 


OTH Mr. G. E. Moore! and Mr. Russell * have argued at 
length that in addition to what is variously termed ‘con- 
ceptual difference,’ ‘difference of predicates’ or ‘difference of 
content’ between two entities, we must also recognise a sort of 
difference which is merely numerical, a simple otherness not 
reducible to any other sort of difference. This insistence upon 
merely numerical difference is bound up with their contention 
that there may be, as in fact our apparent experience of in- 
distinguishables seems to inform us that there are, cases in which 
two entities are nevertheless in all respects exactly similar—for 
example, the visual sensa which I get from two postage stamps 
struck from the same die may be, so far as any experience 
informs me, precisely alike in colour, pattern, size, shape, distri- 
bution of light and shade, and every other discernible respect. 
The doctrine that there is such a thing as purely numerical 
difference, or simple diversity, has been accepted not only by 
Messrs. Moore and Russell, but also by McTaggart. Thus the 
latter tells us that “The connection between diversity and dis- 
similarity is, no doubt, synthetic. ‘A and B are two things,’ 
and ‘A and B are dissimilar’ are not two ways of stating the 
same fact.”"* The same view, curiously enough, was accepted 
also by Leibniz. He too held that there is such a thing as a 
numerical diversity logically presupposed by any further differ- 
ence. As Mr. Russell puts it, “‘Leibniz’ doctrine is not that 
urged by Mr. Bradley, that all diversity must be diversity of 
content.” * Leibniz’ teaching concerning the identity of in- 
discernibles, ‘‘so far from maintaining diversity of content alone, 


1“*Tdentity,”” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. I, 1900- 
I90I, pp. 103 ff. 

?“‘On the Relations of Universals and Particulars," ibid., Vol. XII, 1911-1912, 
pp. 1 ff. 

* The Nature of Existence, p. 96. 

* The Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 54. 
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presupposes material or numerical diversity as well as diversity of 
content proper.”’ ® 

Although no formal refutation of the argument of Messrs. 
Moore and Russell has, so far as I am aware, yet been offered, 
their doctrine has not, I think, met with very general acceptance. 
My present object is, in the first place, to maintain that this 
doctrine must be accepted (and to this end I shall briefly re- 
hearse and reinforce the arguments in point); and, in the second 
place, to insist upon certain consequences which appear to me to 
follow upon this acceptance—consequences which have not 
always been received even by those who allow numerical differ- 
ence, and which will, I think, to many minds undoubtedly 
appear in themselves decidedly uncongenial. 


I. 


The argument in favor of numerical diversity runs as follows. 
If two entities be exactly similar in any respect whatever (say 
color), then two alternatives are open to us. We may interpret 
this as meaning that the color of the one is identically one and 
the same with the color of the other, 7.e., that the two entities 
literally overlap and coincide in respect of color; or we may 
interpret it instead as meaning merely that the color of the one, 
although not identically one and the same with the color of the 
other, is nevertheless of one and the same sort, kind, or species as 
that of the other. 

Now to take the second of these alternatives is to admit at once 
a merely numerical difference. For it is to admit that there may 
be two entities (namely, two colors) of precisely one and the same 
kind, yet not themselves one and the same. And the diversity 
here involved cannot be taken to consist solely in diversity, say, 
of shape, or in other diversity extraneous to the factor of color 
itself; inasmuch as this would be simply to forsake our second 
alternative altogether in favor of the first, and to maintain that, 
amid all associated diversities, the color with which we deal 
remains in itself identically one and the same. 

But if we hereupon seriously maintain the first alternative, 
we shall be obliged to hold that the two entities which are 


§ Idid., p. 55. 
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exactly similar in respect of color are in some sense complex 
wholes, having one constituent (namely, their color) in common, 
and differing solely in respect of their other constituents. And 
it follows from this that if a certain complex entity (say A), 
é.g., a postage-stamp sensum, be exactly similar in respect of 
every constituent (color, shape, size, pattern, etc.) to another 
complex entity (say B), then A and B will simply be two ex- 
pressions for one and the same entity. 

Now there might be no embarrassment in this conclusion were 
it not for the fact that we hesitate to admit that one and the 
same entity (unless it be of the sort called ‘universal’) can 
occur simultaneously in different places. And this admission 
would seem to be a necessary consequence of the present view. 
For such a postage-stamp sensum is often encountered alongside 
a sensum with which it exhibits an exact similarity in respect 
of every constituent—a sensum which, on the present theory, 
can therefore be none other than itself. And we hesitate to 
admit that any entity (apart from the question of universals) 
can really be, in any literal sense of the term, “beside itself.”’ 

At this point an objection will naturally be raised. No doubt, 
it will be said, if sensum A is alongside of sensum B, then it 
follows that A is not identical with B, no matter how similar 
they may be. But this diversity is not necessarily one of content. 
If A is alongside B, then, despite identity of content, A and B 
will nevertheless not be identical, for they will differ in context. 
A will have, e.g., spatial relations which B will not have. But 
this consideration really gets us not a step farther. For by A 
I do not mean the context of A, but that which is in that context; 
nor by A do I mean the whole composed of A together with its 
context, but that which together with this context makes up 
the whole in question. And it will thus still remain true that 
A itself, i.e., that which is in the one context, is literally identical 
with B, i.e., with that which is in the other context. And if we 
thus, under the terms A and B are dealing with what really is 
simply one and the same identical entity, then it will be obvious 
that no context can belong to A which does not also belong to 
B; in fact, that nothing can be true of A which is not also true 
of B. If A is not in itself other than B, then although the 
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whole constituted by A together with the context CD will be a 
different whole from that constituted by B together with the 
context EF, yet A will still be not other than B, nor will the 
context of A be other than the context of B, nor will the whole 
composed of A together with its context be other than the whole 
composed of B together with its context. And this conclusion 
would appear to remain unaffected, even if, allowing the ‘in- 
ternality of relations,’ we were to admit that content cannot 
ultimately be distinguished from context; for in that case the 
hypothesis that A is exactly similar to B in point of content 
cannot ultimately be separated from the hypothesis that A is 
exactly similar to B in point of context. 

The extremely paradoxical nature of our result may here be 
illustrated by the following example. Let us suppose that there 
is a certain ball A lying on the floor and also that there is a certain 
ball B which I am holding in my hand. Let us suppose also that 
the ball that is on the floor is exactly similar in every one of 
its internal characteristics to the ball that isin my hand. If now 
we accept the view that exact similarity is simply absolute 
identity, so far as the similarity extends, it will follow that the 
ball on the floor is identically one and the same as the ball that I 
hold in my hand. It is not legitimate to hold that there are 
really two balls here involved, inasmuch as one of them is lying 
on the floor and the other is in my hand; for the whole point of 
the theory of similarity which we are here accepting is precisely 
that what lies in my hand is identically one and the same with 
what lies on the floor. We can indeed say that the whole which 
may be described as ‘ball-on-floor’ is a different whole from the 
whole ‘ball-in-hand’; but we cannot say that there are here two 
balls, for the whole point of our view is that in so far as these 
wholes contain exactly similar constituents, in just so far they 
contain a part in common. Nor can we say that the one ball 
is ‘here’ and the other ‘there,’ for the whole point is precisely 
that what is here is, in this case, identical with what is there. 
Here and there may differ, and the relations into whic: our ball 
enters here may be different from those into which it enters there, 
but still only one ball is involved. One cannot say, what would 


ordinarily be thought to be correct, that the ball that is in my 
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hand is not also on the floor, for the view is precisely that what is 
in my hand i¢s also on the floor. But if we refrain from such an 
erroneous assertion, this theory, so far as I can see, involves no 
actual contradiction; unless perchance it be held as a self- 
evident truth that certain spatial relations imply diversity in 
their terms. But if not actual contradiction, at least, surely, 
violent paradox. For suppose that you say to me, ‘Give me the 
ball that is on the floor,’ and I, instead of stooping to the floor 
and picking up what is there, simply give you what is in my hand. 
Should I be said to have done what you asked me to do? So far 
as I can see, on this view of the matter, I have. For if you 
challenge me with disobedience, I can reply as follows: ‘I have 
given you the ball that is on the floor; and I did not need to 
stoop down and pick up what is there, for it was already in my 
hand.’ And if you hereupon reply, ‘But it still lies on the floor,’ 
I may legitimately answer, ‘It does indeed, but nevertheless it 
lies also in your hand; and I have given it to you as you bade 
me!’ 

If we are to escape such difficulties as these, however, it can 
only be by accepting the second of our original alternatives, 
and with it the doctrine of numerical difference. 


II. 


We now pass to the consideration of certain consequences of 
this acceptance. (1) As a first consequence it seems to me to 
bring with it the conclusion that universals which are predicated 
of particular entities are not themselves constituents of those 
entities; but that whatever in the way of any universal character 
(say redness) is present as a constituent or aspect of any particular 
entity, is itself also particular. For if entities (say A and B) 
are not to be identical in respect of those characters in which 
they are exactly similar, then it will follow that even if both be 
red, the red that is a constituent of A, although exactly similar 
to the red that is a constituent of B, cannot be simply identical 
therewith. It will accordingly not be the universal redness 
which will form a constituent of either of our entities. We shall 
have instead two particular and numerically distinct reds which 
are merely of one and the same identical universal sort or kind. 
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This consequence was perceived and accepted even by Leibniz, 
who held that the attributes of two substances, even if these be 
exactly similar, cannot be one and the same. ‘For two different 
subjects, as A and B, cannot have precisely the same individual 
affection; it being impossible that the same individual accident 
should be in two subjects, or pass from one subject to another.” ® 
Mr. Moore has drawn the same conclusion. ‘The view we 
have accepted is that in some cases [i.e., I take it, in the case of 
two particulars} when two things are truly said to have a common 
predicate, there exists in each a predicate exactly similar to that 
which exists in the other, but not numerically identical with it.” ? 
Professor Stout has also advocated this view, though without 
reference to the question of numerical difference. He puts it as 
follows: ‘‘A character characterizing a concrete thing or indi- 
vidual is as particular as the thing or individual which it char- 
acterizes. Of two billiard balls, each has its own particular 
roundness separate and distinct from the other, just as the 
billiard balls themselves are distinct and separate.’”’* Mr. 
Russell seems to dissent from this conclusion, but even in his 
case the disagreement is only partial. He too agrees that 
universals do not themselves form constituents of the particulars 
of which they are predicated; but at the same time he denies 
that particulars have any constituents at all corresponding to 
the universals predicated of them. Given two exactly similar 
particulars,—say two square, red patches of the same size, etc.,— 
according to Mr. Russell each of these characteristics, ‘square,’ 
‘red,’ and the like, is a single universal, remaining one and the 
same, simply ‘predicated’ of each particular, but forming no 
constituent of it. Each of these particulars, despite the fact 
that it is thus an instance of several universals, nevertheless 
possesses in itself no corresponding complexity—is not, eé.g., a 
unity of various aspects—but is reduced instead to its bare 
numerical individuality. This view is criticised by Professor 
Stout. The really fatal objection to it seems to me to consist 

* Cf. Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 252. 

7 Op. cit., p. 111. 

*“The Nature of Universals and Propositions.” Herz Lecture, 1921. Pro- 
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in the fact that in an actual experience of any such square, red 
patch what is given is never a bare point of individuality, but 
precisely a unity of sensibly discriminable aspects. 

(2) As a second consequence, the acceptance of the doctrine of 
numerical difference seems to me to lead directly to a complete 
and radical denial of the principle of the ‘identity of discernibles.’ 
Leibniz, as we have seen, admitted with regard to attributes that 
indiscernibility does not involve identity; but he went on to 
maintain that with regard to substances the case is different. 
Thus he asserted “that there are not in nature two indiscernible 
absolute beings.” Or again, that ‘‘no two substances are 
completely similar, or differ solo numero.”’" This principle, 
awkwardly named that of the ‘identity of indiscernibles,’ would 
much more appropriately, as McTaggart has well suggested, be 
called that of the “dissimilarity of the diverse.” ‘‘For the 
principle does not assert that there are (or can be) indiscernibles 
which are identical, but that there is nothing which is indiscernible 
from anything else.” '* Mr. Johnson also notes™ that the 
principle really consists in the assertion that “otherness implies 
discernibility.”” And it may here be pointed out that the 
significance of the principle is not exhausted in the single con- 
tention that there must be some dissimilarity between diverse 
substances. For it is, of course, quite obvious that if there are 
to be two entities at all, there must be some proposition that is 
true of the one but not true of the other. And it is equally 
obvious that there are certain propositions which always, in fact, 
are true of one entity of a pair but not true of the other—the 
propositions, namely, with regard to the one that it is not 
identical with, and that it is other than, the other. As 
McTaggart puts it," “If A and B are diverse substances, then A 
is identical with A and diverse from B, while B is neither identical 
with A nor diverse from itself." So much would of course be 
admitted by all parties. The whole point of the principle then 
really lies in a further assertion—namely, that te fact that A and 

1° Cf. Russell, op. cit., p. 54. 

Loe. cit. 

13 The Nature of Existence, p. 101. 
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B are two entities implies that they differ also in some other 
respect—.e., that there is some proposition other than those which 
we have just mentioned which is true of A but not true of B. 

Leibniz himself, because of his denial of the ultimate reality 
of relations, held that this additional difference must consist in a 
difference of content. This doctrine can be more precisely stated 
by adopting some of McTaggart’s terminology. He points out 
that “‘The occurrence of any relation involves the occurrence 
of a quality in each of its terms—the quality of being a term 
in that relation.’’ Such a quality McTaggart calls a “derivative 
quality.” *° For example, “the fact which is most simply ex- 
pressed by ‘A admires B’ can also be expressed by ‘A is an 
admirer of B’ or ‘A has the quality of admiring B.’”*® An 
“original quality”’ is one the predication of which is not merely 
an alternative expression of a fact of relation—e.g., if A is red, 
then red is an original quality of A. The distinctive feature of 
Leibniz’ view was, then, that according to him diversity always 
involves difference of original qualities. 

In Leibniz’ peculiar form of the principle, the identity of 
indiscernibles is nowadays widely rejected, and not alone by those 
who admit the doctrine of numerical difference. But in another 
form the principle is still frequently maintained, even by those 
who accept numerical difference. It is currently held, namely, 
that diversity does imply difference, if not of original qualities, 
then at least of what McTaggart correspondingly calls ‘original 
relations.’”’ And what is denied by supporters of this view is not 
merely (as in the case of one passage of Leibniz) " the factual 
non-occurrence of two entities exactly similar both in original 
qualities and in original relations, but (as in other passages of 
Leibniz) the very possibility of such occurrence. For McTaggart 
this impossibility is simply self-evident. ‘The connection be- 
tween diversity and dissimilarity is no doubt synthetic. . . . But 
it seems clear to me that two things cannot have the same 
nature. If we make the experiment of removing in thought all 
difference of nature from two substances, we shall find that, 
when we have succeeded, we are no longer contemplating two 

4 Ibid., p. 86. 
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substances, but one. And this does not, as I conceive, come from 
the impossibility of our distinguishing the two substances—which 
would not prove there were not two—but from the recognition 
of the impossibility of diversity without dissimilarity.” ™ 

Mr. Johnson ™ accepts the same doctrine: ‘‘the phrase signifies 
that a plurality of existent objects is only possible so far as there 
is some difference in the qualities or relations which can be 
predicated of them. If, in this phrase, the term relation is taken 
to include such external relations as space or time, then no 
reasonable criticism of the Leibnizian formula could be main- 
tained; for, as has been contended from another point of view in 
Chapter II, ‘existential otherness’ implies difference in spatial or 
temporal relations.”” When we turn to Chapter II, however, we 
find only considerations directed to the conclusion that “‘the 
primitive assertion of otherness is only occasioned and rendered 
possible from the fact of separateness in presentation"’ ®—a 
conclusion which the most ardent opponent of the ‘identity of 
indiscernibles’ need nowise deny. 

And Mr. Russell, rejecting the Leibnizian theory, at least 
seems to imply a similar view. He says * ‘‘difference of qualities, 
whether or not it always in fact accompanies numerical difference, 
is not logically necessary in order to insure numerical difference 
where there is difference of spatial position.’’ This at least 
suggests that difference of qualities is necessary in cases where 
there is no difference of spatial position. 

For my own part, I find it very difficult to discover any real 
ground for the assertion of the identity of indiscernibles, even 
in this limited form. The doctrine of numerical diversity includes 
the insistence that the fact of otherness is logically prior to any 
factual difference of relations; and if logically prior, why not 
logically independent? It is true that logical priority does not 
in itself necessarily imply possibility of separate existence. It 
may be said, for example, that extension is logically prior to 
other qualities, such as color, in the sense that nothing unextended 
can possibly possess any of these qualities; yet no one maintains 

8 Op. cit., p. 96. 

1% Logic, Vol. I, p. 194. 


% Jbid., p. 22. Italics mine. 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. XII, 1911-1912, p. 11. 
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that a thing can be extended without possessing some other 
quality. Now there may be, as McTaggart asserts that there 
self-evidently is, a like radical impossibility in mere otherness, 
apart from further difference; but if there is, I am quite unable 
to discern it. It consequently appears to me to be genuinely 
possible that there may be, although I have, of course, no reason 
for supposing that there are, substances in the universe between 
which a bare numerical diversity stands as the sole point of 
difference. 

(3) But in any case, whether the principle of the identity of 
indiscernibles be thus completely rejected or not, it seems to 
me that the admission of a merely numerical difference between 
two entities, as a factor distinguishable from and additional to 
any further difference, even though we conceive such numerical 
difference as incapable of ever constituting the sole difference 
between two substances, nevertheless leads us inevitably to the 
acceptance of an Aristotelian and Scholastic theory of substance 
as a compound of form and matter, together with the theory 
that the principle of individuation is to be found in the material 
component. In fact, I believe that it is the sense of the imma- 
nence of this conclusion, together with a repugnance for such a 
result, and a belief that it can be avoided by a partial retention 
of the identity of indiscernibles, which leads many to the latter 
expedient. But such devices seem to me in the end altogether 
ineffectual. Let us consider the case of McTaggart. He writes 
as follows: * ‘‘It is held that the substance has an individuality 
apart from and distinct from its nature, and that therefore two 
substances, while they have the same nature, could be diverse 
in respect of this distinct aspect. . . . But this is untenable.” 
So far, so good. Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that 
numerical diversity cannot stand alone. But will it therefore be 
denied that numerical diversity does constitute a ‘distinct 
aspect”’ of substances, forming, no doubt, part of their ‘nature,’ 
in the extremely wide sense in which McTaggart employs this 
term (He defines the nature of a thing as ‘“‘all the qualities 
possessed by any particular thing,’’™ and tells us that “that 


2 Op. cit., p. 97. 
% Ibid., p. 65. 
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which is true of something is a Quality of that something’’),™ 
but nevertheless not reducible to any difference of original 
qualities or relations? Let us remember that McTaggart himself 
has conceded that “the connection between diversity and dis- 
similarity is no doubt synthetic,” from which it would seem to 
follow that these do then constitute “distinct aspects,” and that 
substances do thus possess an individuality apart from and 
distinct from their ‘original’ nature—and this is surely all that 
the warmest defender of the Aristotelian theory would care to 
assert. 

The same conclusion, moreover, seems plainly to be implicit in 
McTaggart’s discussion of ‘substance.’ For in his view, a 
substance, although it “is nothing apart from its qualities,” * 
must not therefore be denied to be “distinct from its qualities.” ™ 
In fact, a substance is not to be identified with ‘‘any or all of 
those qualities’’ which constitute the “ nature of the substance,” *” 
nor with “the aggregate of its qualities, or any system formed of 
them.”’** Yet when we try to answer the question ‘what then is 
the subject itself as distinguished from the attributes?’ we can 
reply only by “giving the qualities of the substance.” *° Indeed 
“the nature of a substance expresses completely what the 
substance is.’’*° McTaggart’s substance is thus something 
which persists in remaining distinct from even the whole of what 
it is; and this strongly suggests the presence of an Aristotelian 
matter, which is precisely that constituent of substance which is 
distinct from the whole of what the substance is. 

The case of Mr. Russell is altogether similar. He summarily 
rejects Leibniz’ doctrine of substance, inasmuch as it involves 
the notion of an indefinable ‘this.’** ‘It would seem, however, 
that the word ‘hts must mean something, and that only a meaning 
is capable of distinguishing which substance you are speaking of. 
What is usually meant is some reference to time or place, so that 

“4 Op. cit., p. 61. 

% Ibid., p. 69. 

% Loc. cit. 

27 Ibid., p. 67. 

38 Ibid., p. 73- 

%% Ibid., pp. 70-71. 


%° Ibid., p. 96. 
% Philosophy of Leibniz, pp. 49-50. 
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‘this is human’ would reduce to ‘humanity exists here.’ The 
reference to time and place is to some extent countenanced by 
Leibniz, but he regarded time and place as themselves ultimately 
reducible to predicates. Thus the substance remains, apart from 
its predicates, wholly destitute of meaning.”” Yet in 1911 Mr. 
Russell no longer holds that ‘this is human’ can be reduced to 
‘humanity exists here’ and insists instead that the difference 
between this and that is logically distinct from any difference of 
predicates or relations. It is difficult to see how he could any 
longer continue to say, as he had said in 1900, that “‘all diversity 
must be diversity of meanings,”’ * and urge this as a ground for 
rejecting as unintelligible the conception of substance. He is in 
fact already explicitly committed to the view that there exists 
between any two substances a purely “material or numerical 
diversity,” * logically distinct from any other difference that 
they may manifest, 7.e., that the principle of individuation lies 
in an Aristotelian matter. 

Mr. Moore alone, among the writers here discussed, seems 
frankly to have accepted this conclusion; for, according to his 
statement of the matter, the ultimate uniqueness of a thing 
consists in a further irreducible and indefinable ‘thisness’ which * 
is not itself a predicate at all, but a mere “‘ point of difference.”’ ™ 

And in fact from the admission of numerical difference it does 
seem to follow directly that ‘universals’ cannot form the sole 
constituents of any particular entity, i.e., that no universal or 
complex of universals can ever of themselves suffice exhaustively 
to constitute a particular, so that the latter can be thought of 
as a mere “‘meeting place of universals.’’ For in so far as one 
and the same universal character is actually a constituent of 
two entities, these two entities must partially coincide. If, then, 
there be mo universal character in A which is not also in B, and 
if neither A nor B contain any constituent which is not a uni- 
versal character (i.e., if neither contains a ‘material’ component), 
then A and B would, in the case of ‘exact similarity,’ necessarily 
be simply two names for one and the same entity—viz., for a 
certain simple or complex universal nature. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 


* For this expression cf. ibid., p. 55. 
“ Op. cit., pp. 120-121. 
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It will of course be understood that when we speak of a material 
diversity we do not mean that the material component of diverse 
substances is itself qualitatively differentiated. We mean simply 
that, however alike two substances may be in all their original 
characters, the characters of the one substance form a unity 
materially and numerically distinct, 7.c., realised in a distinct 
portion of ‘matter’ (not necessarily a spatio-temporally distinct 
portion), from the unity of precisely similar characters in the 
other substance. Mr. Russell indeed, in his refusal to recognise 
in his particular instance of many universals (square, red, etc.) 
a unity of various aspects, thus logically reduces it to a bare 
numerical individuality. He may therefore justly be charged not 
only with admitting to the full the existence of the material 
component in substances, but actually also with denying to 
substances any further components! 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, let us illustrate our 
conception of substance by a simple example. In a particular 
square, red patch, although the aspect of shape can be distin- 
guished from the aspect of color, yet these diverse aspects are 
nevertheless united to form one and the same particular square, 
red patch. This is simply another way of saying that the 
accidents ‘square’ and ‘red,’ though formally distinct, are here 
united in one and the same substance. Yet this substance is no 
mere unity of attributes. For if we ask in what respect this 
square, red patch is distinct from other precisely similar patches, 
we shall be led to recognise the presence in every such patch of 
a certain individuality not identifiable with any original character 
(whether quality or relation), and marking it out as numerically 
distinct from any other even exactly similar entity. This is 
simply another way of saying that we admit the existence in our 
substance of an element of matter, incapable of any independent 
existence of its own apart from a substance, but remaining 
nevertheless, within the substance, distinct from all formal 
characters (except, of course, the “derivative characteristic” ™ 
of ‘‘possessing a material component”). This matter is, more- 
over, in the familiar Thomistic phrase, ‘‘signed with quantity,” 
i.¢., it exists in numerically diverse portions, and thus serves as 


% Cf. McTaggart, op. cil., p. 88. 
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the ultimate ‘principle of individuation.’ The doctrine of those 
who still retain a remnant of the ‘identity of indiscernibles’ 
does not, as we have seen, help us in the least to get rid of the 
notion of ‘matter,’ but is simply equivalent to the contention 
that numerically distinct portions cannot exist in precisely 
similar substances occupying one and the same spatio-temporal 
locus—a doctrine held, by the way, by most contemporary 
Scholastics, though repudiated, on occasion, by at least one of 
them.” 

Such a substance as that of which we have been speaking is, 
then, an individualised unity of concrete characters. And even 
if we abstract from the original characters of two exactly similar 
substances, we are still left with a purely numerical point of 
difference, t.e., with a diversity of ‘matter.’ 

RALPH M. BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 

*J.e., Coffey, who in his Ontology, p. 135, says that “it is not impossible to 

conceive numerically distinct quantified matters allied at the same time to the 


same dimensions of space.” 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: BUSI- 
NESS MEETING, EMERSON HALL, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1926. 





HE meeting was called to order at 4 P.M. by President Hocking, 
with Professor E. G. Spaulding acting as secretary in the 
absence of Professor Townsend. 
The report of the last meeting was read and approved. ] 
The report of the treasurer was read, audited and found correct, 
and accepted, as follows: 




















Receipts. 
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For dues in the American Council of Learned Societies from 
as Wn PU, CONE SOUND BOs cnccecccsccsocseescees 7.18 
Se EE, BUN SEE Eiecrdcdesescceccecscecncees 2.37 
CS re ree eee er ee er ere ee $865.01 
Expenditures. 
Expenses of the Secretary, December, 1925..............2..55- $ 8.34 
Stationery, postage and clerical assistance. .................... 55-44 
re i ecb sh ee neeee eee tes eees meee 25.00 
ny Gr CIE GD AL, Bs Min oc cacbesscccccccscccessews 25.00 
ee Oe Ce I I vac we vin cen case sevortceccdcnseweds 56.00 
NG chide eeke heehee aku eet d.eedk ess a ees wane $169.78 f 
ad. -s.cs shee es kdap es eehGseee Febise eds inn $695.23 
Audited: Caries H. Tot, | 
CHARLES Gray SHAW, 
D. C. MACINTOSH. 





On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following new 
members were elected: Professor T. Bruce Birch, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio; Dr. Laurence L. Buermeyer, New York University; 
Dr. Edith Ayres Copeland, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; Dr. Flora 
Isabel McKinnon, Wellesley College; Professor H. R. MacCallum, 
Queens College, Kingston; Professor Edwin T. Mitchell, University 
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of Texas; Professor Donald A. Piatt, University of Texas; Dr. 
Mabel Virginia Wilson, 117 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Professor W. P. Montague, for the Committee on Contemporary 
American Philosophy, reported progress. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was voted that 
a Publication Committee of two be appointed to undertake the 
supervision of the publication of the source books in the history of 
science, and such other publications as may subsequently be authorized 
by the Association. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was further 
voted to invite the Western Division and the Pacific Division each to 
appoint two members to such a publication committee to codperate 
with the two members from the Eastern Division, the committee thus 
constituted to become the Publication Committee of the AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION when and if the Constitution for this 
Association is adopted. 

For the Eastern Division Professors Lovejoy and Perry were 
appointed to serve on this committee. 

Concerning the Source Books in the history of science Professor 
Walcott submitted a report of which the following is a summary: 


SourcE BOOKS IN THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES: REPORT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the outset, the General Editor wishes to express his appreciation 
of the careful consideration of the project, presented to the association 
at the annual meeting at Northampton, Mass., last December, and of 
the decision to approve its furtherance to a successful issue. 

When in May, the General Editor learned of the favorable action of 
the Executive Committee, he communicated with most of the chairmen 
of committees, suggesting the advisability of completing the personnel 
of their respective committees, and of taking such steps as would 
insure reasonable speed in the prosecution of the task allotted to each. 
In reply, Professor David Eugene Smith of Columbia gave assurance 
that the leading mathematicians of the country would do their part 
in case the funds are forthcoming. Professor Barry of Columbia indi- 
cated that he would complete his committee as soon as possible, and 
Professor Tozzer wrote that he would secure the ablest men possible 
for his committee. Two or three chairmen did not reply, but that 
is of no moment, since all cannot be expected to work simultaneously. 
The main point is to get a manuscript ready for the press and to 
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hasten its publication, so that the idea of the entire series may be 
apparent in concrete form. This, it is expected, will be accomplished 
by Professor Shapley, who assured the General Editor last January 
that his material would be ready early this fall. His trip abroad has 
delayed him somewhat, but his volume should be ready within another 
year. 

In regard to the prospects for funds, the point needs noting that 
other sources than the Carnegie Corporation have been approached. 
When the General Editor returned from Northampton last December, 
he stopped in New York City to see an old friend, who is one of the 
secretaries of a wealthy man, noted for his benevolences. Strong 
assurance was obtained that aid would be available, in case the other 
source failed. Still further, during a social call upon an influential 
man in Washington, last June, the General Editor was urged to make 
a request for funds, in case the other two sources should be unable to 
help. Consequently, there should be little doubt about financing the 
undertaking. 

But now as to the status of the application to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. During the summer, the General Editor called upon a friend 
closely associated with that organization, and was advised to make an 
inquiry at headquarters. Consequently, he called upon Dr. Keppel 
on August 19 to discuss the situation and was advised to write to 
President Butler of Columbia, and to President Merriam of the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, both of whom are members of the 
Board of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, so as to acquaint 
them with the details of the project before that Board meets early in 
October. Such letters will be sent from St. Paul before the end of 
September. From all this, it would seem that favorable action may 
be expected from the Carnegie Corporation, but at any rate the 
matter will be settled in October, and if an unfavorable reply should 
be obtained, the way will be open to seek assistance elsewhere. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Grecory D. WALcoTT, 


General Editor. 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was voted 
that members of the Executive Committee hereafter be reimbursed 
for such expenses as they may incur in attending meetings of the 
Committee. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following 
constitution for the AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION was 
adopted by a large majority vote, only one member dissenting. 
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A PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Article I. Name. 
The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 


Association. 
Article II. Membership. 


1. The membership shall be divided into three divisions—Eastern, 
Western, and Pacific. 
2. Each division shall elect its own members. 


Article IiI. Officers. 

1. The officers of this Association, hereafter known as the Board of 
Officers, shall consist of the following duly elected officers of the 
several divisions—the Presidents and Secretary-Treasurers—ex officio. 
The President of the Western Division shall become the first chairman 
of this board for one year. The following year the President of the 
Pacific Division shall be chairman, and the third year the President of 
the Eastern Division shall be chairman, and thereafter in rotation 
annually. In a similar manner the Secretary of the board shall be 
selected ex officio and by rotation from the Secretary-Treasurers of the 
divisions beginning with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern 
Division. The Secretary's term of office shall, however, be for three 
years. In calculating the terms of office for members of the Board of 
Officers the calendar year beginning January 1 shall be the unit. 

2. The Secretary shall collect annually from the Treasurer of each 
division, at the rate of twenty-five cents per member, money to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Board of Officers. The Secretary shall 
also apportion, collect and transmit the Association’s dues for member- 
ship in the American Council of Learned Societies. 

3. The Board of Officers shall transact all legal business for the 
Association, codrdinate the interests of the several divisions and act 
for the association as a whole (1) in International correspondence, 
(2) in the election or appointment of delegates to the American Council 
of Learned Societies or similar societies, (3) in the administration of 


permanent funds now or hereafter belonging to the Association. 


Article IV. Publications. 


The association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication 
shall be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each 
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member. The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the 
several divisions. 
Article V. Amendments. 


Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 


It was then voted that the Western Division and the Pacific Division 
be invited to approve this constitution. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the Committee 
was instructed to appoint delegates to the Council of Learned Societies. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was voted 
that the next regular meeting be held in December, 1927, and that 
the present officers of the Association hold over until January 1, 1928. 

The Association unanimously voted its appreciation of the services 
of Professors Armstrong, Perry and Coss in bringing about and 
helping to arrange for the International Congress of Philosophy. 

The amendment proposed by Professor Cohen in 1924 to the 
effect that hereafter there shall be a nominating committee, was 
adopted, and the following members were elected to serve on such a 
committee: Professor Dewey for one year, Professor Gardiner for 
two years, Professor Bakewell for three years. 

At 5:26 P.M. the motion that the meeting be adjourned to 5:27 P.M. 
was made and carried. 

At the meeting beginning at 5:27 Professor Tufts moved that the 
treasurer, in sending out notices of dues, ask for the payment of $2.00 
per member instead of the usual $1.00. The motion was carried. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
E. G. SPAULDING, 


Secretary pro tem. 
LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
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Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Dr. C. E., C/o New Republic, New York City. 

Baillie, Professor john, Auburn Theological Sem., Auburn, N. Y. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Dr. J. M., Care of Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Barrett, Mr. Clifford L., Univ. of Calif., So. Branch, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 

Bennett, Professor C. A., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Birch, Professor T. Bruce, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Bixler, Professor Julius S., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardner, Mass. 

Blanchard, Professor Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blanchard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Boas, Professor George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Boynton, Prof. Richard W., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. S., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Professor A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Professor George, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Brown, Professor H. C., Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Brown, Professor Wm. A., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Buermeyer, Dr. Laurence L., New York University, New York. 

Bush, Professor Wendall T., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Butt, Prof. S. McClellan, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 

Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Case, Professor May S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 

Chambers, Dr. Lawson P., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
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Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 

Chidsey, Professor Harold, 13 Brown St., Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Miss Mary E., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Coe, Professor George A., Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ., New 
York. 

Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Copeland, Dr. Edith Ayres, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Coss, Professor J. J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cox, Dr. George C., 280 Madison Ave, New York City. 

Craig, Dr. Wallace, Huntington Hosp., Boston, Mass. 

Crane, Professor E., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Crawford, Professor Lucy S., Sweet Briar College, Sweetbriar, Va. 

Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Delaware University, Newark, Del. 

Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cunningham, Professor H. E., West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

Cunningham, Professor G. W., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, Professor Arthur H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Dearborn, Dr. G. V. N., U. S. Veteran’s Hospital No. 81, New York 
(Bronx), N. Y. 

Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Doan, Professor F. C., 10 Myrtle St., Winchester, Mass. 

Dodge, Professor Raymond, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Dotterer, Professor Ray H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Doxsee, Professor Carl W., Penn. College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ducasse, Professor C. J., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Duncan, Professor George M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Eaton, Dr. R. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Elkus, Dr. Savilla A., 434 West 120th St., New York. 

Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Evans, Professor D. Luther, Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware, Ohio. 
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Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, New Canaan, Conn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Fletcher, Professor O. O., Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

Flewelling, Professor Ralph T., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Forbes, Professor G. M., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

French, Professor F. C., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG., Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Geiger, Professor Joseph R., College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Gifford, Professor A. R., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Gilbert, Dr. Katherine E., Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. 

Gillet, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 

Given, Dr. P. L., Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Givler, Professor Robert C., Tufts College, Mass. 

Green, Professor Theodore M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Guthrie, Professor E. R., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Guthrie, Rev. Kenneth S., 1177 Warburton Ave., No. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harkness, Professor Georgia E., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harris, Dr. Marjorie S., Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hartman, Professor Henry G., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hawes, Professor R. P., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Hendel, Dr. Charles W., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Hibben, President J. G., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Hill, Dr. A. Ross, 712 Pioneer Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoffman, Professor Frank S., 470 W. 116th St., New York. 

Hollands, Professor E. H., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Holmes, Professor Jesse H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Holtzclaw, Professor B. C., New York University, New York. 

Horne, Professor H. H., 341 Summit Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
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Howes, Dr. Ethel P., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Hudson, Professor J. W., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Husik, Professor Isaac, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutcheson, Professor R. J., Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 
Johnson, Professor George, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Johnson, Professor R. B. C., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Jones, Professor A. H., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kantor, Professor J. Robert, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Kellogg, Professor Edwin H., Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 
Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Knudson, Professor Albert C., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Kruse, Professor Cornelius F., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Ladd-Franklin, Dr. Christine, Columbia Univ., New York. 
de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Lamprecht, Dr. S. P., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Landes, Professor Margaret W., Constantinople College for Women, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 
Lane, Professor W. B., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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Moral Philosophy: The Critical View of Life. By Warner FITE. 
New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1925.—pp. ix, 320. 
Fifteen years ago, in his Individualism, Professor Fite examined 

self-conscious life in social and political relations. Now he traces 
the working of self-consciousness throughout human life. The culti- 
vated man to whom this book is addressed will find it straightforward, 
subtle, stimulating, and intimate; the student of philosophy should 
rank it with the most brilliant philosophical writing of our day. 

It is a proverb in theology that, to understand the real meaning of 
any article in the creed, one should bear in mind the heresy against 
which it was directed. So we can best understand the view of the 
moral life which Professor Fite champions if we note at the outset his 
pet abomination. This book is written to combat authoritarianism in 
morals, and against it to champion critical self-expression in life as 
alone moral. The expression ‘moral conduct is deliberate conduct’ 
is for Professor Fite a definition; the motto of his book is the dictum 
of Socrates, ‘‘ The unexamined life is not fit for human living.” 

The view which Professor Fite calls authoritarian, orthodox, con- 
ceives of morality as a question of ‘right’ and ‘wrong.’ Now is there 
some one right way of life which alone meets the standard? If we 
survey the world in which we live, we find that morally it is not one 
world but many; “it takes all kinds of men to make a moral world, 
and the more kinds the better” (p. 17). The moral philosopher, 
therefore, should not conceive of himself as in any sense a judge 
laying down the law; he should not praise or blame, but should first 
of all try to understand. 

But, we may persist, are not some men better than others, more 
moral? Our persistence in this matter the author does not altogether 
scorn, but he regards it as motivated by administrative or utilitarian 
rather than by moral considerations. “‘When a man says that we 
must have a moral standard, all that he means is, I take it, that we 
must have some method of disposing day by day of the necessary 
business of life’’ (p. 52). This thesis is defended in some detail. 
Thus, for instance, Kant’s championship of authority against utility 
rests, we are told, on a false distinction. The morals of authority 
may imply the background of a theocratic universe, or else the demand 
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for social order: in both cases we have a kind of naive provincialism, 
We are anxious to make sure that our neighbor will act as we think he 
should; he is moved by similar sentiments; in the interests of public 
order we all demand an authority which no one could question, or 
which at any rate no one would care to defy. This is all very well 
in the by-no-means unimportant department of public safety, but it 
is not morality. 

When we hear the wail over ‘the present lack of reverence,’ we 
should listen more carefully. Do we mean that people no longer know 
their place, “their station and its duties,” to use Bradley's phrase? 
But more important than reverence for this order is the reverence for 
persons. If, with Kant, I am to treat no man as a means only—not 
even myself—but always as an end, then I cannot make social order 
or efficiency anend. The awakening of the working-class in our time, 
so far from marking the decay of reverence, marks, in our author's 
view, “a significant extension—perhaps the most significant in the 
history of the race—of the territory of the moral world" (p. 94). 

Moral problems, then, are continuing problems, inviting contem- 
plation; we cannot dispose of the problem of life: at every step in 
the understanding of it, new problems confront us, new problems of 
understanding. There is no one single road to perfection. Just as 
“the artist learns to create by studying the great masters,’’ but 
“becomes an artist when he ceases to imitate them” (p. 55), so the 
seeker after moral perfection must become a connoisseur of perfections, 
a connoisseur of men, and first and last a connoisseur of himself. 

Morality, furthermore, is not one value among others. Against the 
tradition of the departmental soul, Professor Fite urges the unity of 
the human spirit and human life. If we follow the implications of 
Benedetto Croce’s idea that art is expression, we may see good reason 
for not following ‘art for art’s sake,’ or ‘virtue for virtue’s sake,’ 
or ‘knowledge for knowledge’s sake.’ The superiority of the artist, 
Croce tells us, lies in what he sees; the superiority of the moral genius, 
according to Professor Fite, is equally a matter of insight; and 
knowledge likewise involves not merely receptivity but the forming 
of impressions: ‘‘every thinking man's impression of the world is an 
artistic intuition” (p. 171). Beauty, virtue, knowledge, all mark the 
critically intelligent as against the merely utilitarian or the crudely 
animal life. 

When the pragmatist defines the moral attitude as “‘at every 
moment an attitude of open-mindedness” (p. 104), our author is 
prepared to follow; but he finds in pragmatism a neglect of the past 
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for the future or for a forward-looking present, and this seems to him 
to be another instance of the desire to get things done. ‘“ Morality,” 
he declares, “is not a simple question of conservative versus pro- 
gressive’ (p. 111). The true humanist, the man of critical moral 
intelligence, as Professor Fite views him, does not make any part of 
life, his past or his present, subservient to another; he lives each 
moment in the consciousness that, in Wale: Pater’s words, “‘ Nothing 
which has ever interested living men and women can wholly lose its 
vitality.” 

Moral action is responsible action in the literal sense of the term. 
Have you inquired into your act, can you answer for it to yourself, 
to others? This is justification by knowledge. The clever rogue, 
we learn from the chapter on “The Wisdom of the Serpent,”’ is no 
more intelligent than he is scrupulous; nor is the simple honest man 
asimpleton. ‘An honest man is no lifeless pattern of rectitude, but 
a communicable soul; towards whom you can safely expand, with 
whom you can be confidential, and whom you can trust precisely 
because you can communicate with him. And he who is thus com- 
municable I can hardly rank among the dull” (pp. 129f.). So 
morality becomes a matter of investing conduct with intelligence. 
“Take any action you please. Then put consciousness into the action. 
You cannot say how the action will be transformed; and no law can 
prescribe how it ought to be transformed. But this you can say: 
those who understand will mark the presence of moral quality and 
for them it will have moral dignity”’ (p. 185). A moral agent has 
his cards before him, all of them, alongside his opponent’s cards; 
if despite this effort at mutual understanding a conflict remains un- 
resolved, then “humanly speaking, the problem is morally insoluble ”’ 
(p. 196). You may in that case compromise, bargain, fight, but all 
outside the moral sphere. 

Such a view of life is critical, but urbane and generous and even 
genial. Professor Fite seems to lack the respectable zeal for disci- 
plining others; he doesn’t think that something is amiss simply 
because people seem to be happy. He lives and lets live, not because 
he is indifferent to others, but just for the opposite reason: because he 
is so thoroughly interested in the lives of others that he is content to 
observe without intrusion, and can restrain his prying impertinence. 
He is an Epicurean of the grave inquiring enjoyment of life—the 
enjoyment of Turgenev’s Sportsman's Sketches, of L’ Allegro and Il 
Penseroso in one poem (p. 214). It is the gravity of enjoyment, its 
examined character which seems to give it moral dignity. Having 
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agreed with Marius the Epicurean in one chapter, our author now 
proceeds to agree with Bishop Butler in the next. Humanism de- 
mands a clear conception of human nature. Man is an animal, but 
“the only animal who knows that he is an animal” (p. 231). ‘‘Man 
is not merely more ‘developed’ or more ‘efficient’ or simply more 
of anything. He differs from all other species by the fact that he has 
a culture” (p. 242). He is the self-conscious, the moral animal. But 
just because of this our critical view of ourselves, the problem of our 
cosmic status confronts us. How can we reconcile the recognition 
of the moral as sublime, with the recognition of the sublime firmament 
of science? This question leads Professor Fite to characterize con- 
sciousness as essentially ‘vision’ or rather insight, ‘imaginative in- 
sight." Primitive thought is anthropomorphic; modern scientific 
thought is ‘mechanimorphic’; ‘the presuppositions of science have 
logically the status of human prejudices”’ (p. 265). There is no harm 
in this so long as we are aware of the fact: “it is through the con- 
sciousness of prejudice that we escape the bondage of prejudice”’ 
(p. 265). Along with moral worth and with beauty, so truth also lies 
in the “fulness of critical imagination”’ (p. 268). And this suggests the 
significance, and also the limitations, of all systems of truth and of 
knowledge, scientific or other. 

To have followed Professor Fite so far means to have realized that 
he has written a book which cannot be finished. ‘‘There can be no 
logical conclusion: the critical process reduced to a conclusion would 
be a reductio ad absurdum” (p. 275). The last two chapters contain 
a suggestive sketch of an ever-vaster horizon. They are entitled 
“The Presence of the Divine’’ and “ Poetic Illusion and Poetic Truth,” 
and really belong together. If morality is essentially critical ex- 
perience of and with persons, if furthermore all thought, all insight, 
includes this outreaching of creative imagination, then self-conscious- 
ness, imaginative insight, understanding, and love express, as they also 
reveal, the Presence of the Divine. Does this mean that “religion is 
merely poetry, and piety . . . but one form of zxstheticism among 
others?” (p. 301). This question involves a misconception of the 
nature of poetry. Real poetry is real vision, and to call religious 
inspiration poetic is to point it out as a revelation of reality: the 
more self-conscious and critically imaginative, the more significant and 
real. ‘‘For humanism human nature is not even human unless it be 
also divine” (p. 316). 

The work before us is not merely an ethical treatise; it is a rarer 
thing: the living record of genuine moral-philosophical experience. 
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A pedant may try to tear it to pieces, but it will outlive the pedant 
because of the intrinsic worth of the truth which it utters so eloquently: 
an undeniable and a most important truth, though not the only 
truth or the whole truth in morals. 

I have room here for only one critical comment. Grant that no 
mere conformity to imposed standards and authority has moral worth, 
that moral activity demands self-expression and critical intelligence: 
does this warrant us in ignoring the significance of moral standards? 
The moment I put self-consciousness into any act of mine, the moment 
I begin to exercise critical intelligence, imaginative insight, I find 
myself to be more than a mere individual. I deliberate with myself; 
I am, as my own critic, other than my bare self. In thinking of my 
purposes of the present moment in terms of my yesterday or of my 
tomorrow, I am taking an over-individual, a social view and estimate 
of myself and my proposed act. The social character of personality is 
inexpugnable. To have a critical, a genuinely individual life, a man 
must recognize the objectivity of his social relations. And what are 
real moral standards but the attained and organized insights of 
individual-social experience? 

Professor Fite’s moral philosophy is in effect a theory of conscience 
with the whip-and-goad of authority left out. Is not conscience, 
however, the demand imposed by the critical, deliberate, completer 
self on the capricious outlaw self of the moment? The inner voice of 
critical imaginative reflection is the voice of the sane, responsible, 
socialized personality, of the self that has attained true individuality 
not despite but because of its participation in the social experience in 
which individuality germinates and comes to fruition. Why does 
Professor Fite call moral philosophy a study of persons; why does 
he seek to understand, and thus to appreciate and in a measure to 
respect, the motives of those who at first glance arouse his pity or 
contempt; why does he read novels? Is it not in order to see himself 
as he sees others, to see others as he sees himself: is he not bound to 
appeal to the larger experience in which he shares, and by sharing in 
which he is enabled, through imaginative insight, to be critical and 
reflective in his own life, and thus to have a moral, that is, a responsible 
and deliberate life, a truly individual rather than a merely eccentric 
life? But, in that case, the critical view of life is not without its 
real standards, nor is the authority of these standards such an abomi- 
nation as it seems at first sight. 

If I am moved to act thus and so merely because of the compulsion 
of authority, of standards, my act lacks moral dignity since in the 
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end it is not my act. But this truth does not rule out or alter the 
other equal truth that the more deliberate and critical I am in my 
conduct, the more truly and completely I make my act my own, the 
more adequately will that act reflect the larger experience in which I 
am a factor and of which I am also an expression, and the more in 
accord will it be with the living integrity of moral standards: standards 
which, as a moral being, I cannot be content merely to obey, but which 
I cannot help recognizing whenever my thought and action gain the 
moral dignity that comes from reflection and critical insight. There 
are numerous passages and expressions in the volume before us which 
lead one to believe that Professor Fite would not gainsay the truth 
just enunciated. His own work would have gained in balance had 
this truth been more explicitly recognized. But the truth which he 
has chosen to advocate has certainly been long in need of emphasis 
in ethics; and who has championed it as boldly and as effectively as 
himself? 
RaposLav A. TSANOFF. 


Tue Rice INSTITUTE. 


A Theory of Direct Realism. By J. E. Turner. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1925.—pp. x, 324. 

In this book the author attempts three principal tasks: first, to 
state and defend a theory which approaches to naive realism; second, 
to fortify his position by criticisms of some rival theories of knowledge; 
third, to reconcile his views with a system which has often, though he 
thinks mistakenly, been opposed to realism, the absolute idealism of 
Hegel. 

1. By “direct realism’’ the writer means a theory in which no 
representative factor at all is admitted in perception, a theory in which 
the mind is considered to be “‘in immediate contact and relation with 
the external world as this actually exists’ (p. 8). The “sensed 
contents"’ of ordinary experience—sizes, odors, colors—are not symbols 
of things out there, nor are they copies of them; there is an “un- 
qualified identity between sensed content and reality” (p. 67). This 
is not merely an assumption; it is a conclusion which Dr. Turner 
thinks is forced on us gradually and implicitly in the course of early 
life. 

I suppose that the crucial instance for this as for all forms of realism 
is error, and it is interesting to note the author’s method of dealing 
with this. The sensed content of illusion, he says, is just as physical 
as that of true perception. When I see a reflection in a mirror, the 
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various sensible qualities actually exist there; they have merely 
become ‘dissociated from the real object” to which they belong (p. 
80). Appearances are always “contained parts’ of the real world 
(p. 173), and as such are not to be dismissed as figments of the mind. 
Are we then to say that every object which comes before the mind, 
including dreams, hallucinations and the characters of fiction, exist 
out there before us? No; this, Dr. Turner thinks, would be extreme. 
Images must be regarded as mental and subjective; they are not 
composed of sense content, and differ from it not only in degree but 
in kind (p. 181). Nevertheless, the author admits that there is so 
close a resemblance between them that the two are often confused 
(p. 243), and that in the case of the setting sun sense-content may be 
“indistinguishably merged with the positive after-image”’ (p. 191). 
Now it seems to me that the admission of these facts, which was un- 
avoidable, reduces the convincingness of the theory. Dr. Turner is 
bent on proving that the appearances of objects cannot be produced by 
the organism, that the organism is merely the instrument through 
which the characters of the external world are accurately revealed. 
But when it is admitted that slight modifications of the organism can 
produce numberless images and hallucinations indistinguishable from 
reality, it becomes hard to believe that in its dealing with the sense- 
content of perception it keeps its hands so scrupulously off. 

2. The meaning of direct realism becomes clearer as the author 
contrasts it successively with other well-known views. Although his 
theory ‘“‘was elaborated in complete independence of Professor 
Alexander’s work,’’ his final conclusions are very much the same. 
Various differences are enumerated, but there is only one, I think, 
of first importance: for Mr. Turner images are mental, for Mr. 
Alexander they are not. With Stout the writer agrees that sense 
data belong to the material world; but he holds that Professor Stout's 
position, denying as it does that our sense data are actual parts of 
physical things, leads to a doctrine very like Kant’s of the thing-in- 
itself. And this doctrine, he holds, not only means skepticism; it is 
a doctrine whose conclusion can have no grounds if our sense knowledge 
is really as limited as it claims. In the course of an effective chapter, 
a very similar judgment is passed on critical realism. His view of 
this theory is put trenchantly in a dilemma: “If it maintains its 
universal distinction between physical things themselves beyond our 
consciousness, and their perceived or apparent sense characters, then 
it becomes a noumenalism. But if on the other hand it founds its 
affirmations on instinctive belief, it forfeits all title to be regarded as a 
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philosophic system .. .” (p. 129). The critical realist, ‘‘in his dread 
of the Scylla of naive realism, is finally overwhelmed in the Charybdis 
of subjectivism, from which he attempts to escape on the raft of 
representationism”’ (p. 131). Bravo! the reviewer would add. Pro- 
fessor Broad is dealt with in not dissimilar fashion. If we can correlate 
our sense data with physical things, as Mr. Broad says, then we must 
know these things directly; and if we can’t, there is no reason to say 
that we know them at all (p. 178). 

Dr. Turner deals also with some of those current theories that 
verge more closely on idealism. Mr. Russell is found full of in- 
consistency. Sometimes he speaks of the physical object as if it were a 
system of appearances, sometimes as if it were a special appearance 
that we gain from a particular position; and having taken the latter 
view, he then implies a third, inconsistent with both the others, 
namely that there is an ‘it’ which has these appearances. Sensations 
are taken sometimes as in the object, sometimes as in the brain, etc. 
Dr. Turner’s remark, twice offered, that Mr. Russell's realism 
bottom, a mere revival of Hume's ontology”’ is more true, one suspects, 


‘ 


‘is, at 


than is sometimes realized. 

The criticisms of Kemp Smith’s views do not appear equally 
effective. Three chief charges are brought. (a) Professor Smith's 
reasoning, it is held, is circular. He holds that in the simplest sense- 
experience there are involved the ‘intuitions’ of space and time and 
the use by the understanding of the categories. At the same time he 
holds that ‘“‘discursive thought and developed conception are subse- 
quent to perception” (p. 105). And if conception is in this way 
made the condition of sense, it can hardly also be made the outgrowth. 
Dr. Turner himself has made note of the natural reply, which lies in 
the distinction between the implicit use of conception in early ex- 
perience and its explicit use later on. Surely we can only suppose that 
Kemp Smith takes this distinction for granted, so thoroughly incredible 
does his view otherwise become. (5) It is charged that on his view, 
the limits of our knowledge become extremely narrow, since “if any 
real permanent physical entities exist, other than shapes, sizes and 
motions, they must be purely noumenal"’ (p. 109). These shapes, 
etc., we know to exist because we can intuit them; but the sensa are 
mere events, caused presumably by objects which themselves remain 
unknown. Thus our knowledge is seriously limited. This, I think, 
is sound commentary, though it may be remarked that the un- 
pleasantness of this limitation does not make it the less likely to be 
true, and again that when realism is said to become in th hands of 
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Kemp Smith “so exiguous as to be practically worthless”’ (p. 102) the 
criticism is overstated. (c) The line between sensing and intuiting is 
held to be gratuitous, the objects of both being really on the same level. 
Mental process, it is argued, must admittedly be aroused by some- 
thing; in the case of sensation what is this something? Not the 
spaces, times and motions of things, since these, Kemp Smith main- 
tains, will arouse, not sensing, but intuiting. What else, then, but 
the sensa? And these sensa cannot be subjective, for if so they could 
not serve as a filling for objective space and time. Hence they them- 
selves are objective. And if so, then the objects of sense and of 
intuition are arrived at in the same way, and the distinction may as 
well be abandoned for direct realism. 

This conclusion is questionable. For Kemp Smith has argued 
elaborately that sensa are not spatial at all in the sense of being 
extended. We can guess how, through a long process of association 
they have come to be thought so, but this thought is a mistake. To 
urge upon one who holds such a view that for the sake of an objective 
filling for space and time the sensa must be taken as “real properties 
of the initial causal physical objects” (p. 112) can hardly be effective. 
Such filling is for him unnecessary. 

Dr. Turner discusses at some length the place of causation in the 
theory of knowledge. Following Dr. Broad, he distinguishes two 
principal views. According to the first, the instrumental theory, our 
bodies are the instruments or channels by means of which we come to a 
knowledge of things as they really are. According to the second, the 
causal theory, the body gives rise to our percepts when stimulated to 
do so, and whether these percepts resemble what exists outside remains 
an open question. Dr. Turner adopts the instrumental theory, 
admitting, however, an element of truth in the other. It is not the 
content of our perceptions, he says, which is caused by the brain; 
it is merely the process of perceiving; and this, when brought into 
play, lays hold directly of the features of the real world. This theory 
is ingenious, but scarcely, I think, convincing. Apart from our 
previous difficulty, that the orvanism in the case of images can 
produce both process and content, is there not a touch of fairyland in 
a cerebral mechanism that, by some inconceivable process, can unstop 
and then stop up again the white ray of apprehension which, issuing 
from the depths of the mind, casts a pure and undistorting illumination 
upon a foreign circle of objects? It would be difficult, again, to 
reconcile this view with any convincing treatment of pain and pleasure. 
Since these are not images, there is apparently no reason, on Dr. 
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Turner’s theory, for calling their content mental, and yet to say that 
the organic cause of feeling does not play a part in determining the 
nature of the pain we feel falls short of being plausible. How far 
such criticism is fair | am rather uncertain, since one misses in the 
book any adequate discussion of the place in a realistic theory of 
such experiences as pleasure and pain. 

3- In the concluding chapters of the book, Dr. Turner attempts to 
show that although his theory is realistic, it is still possible to combine 
it with a world view which is substantially Hegelian, since Hegel's 


treatment of experience is ‘‘ wholly free from subjectivism” (p. 266). 
The realist may hold, like the idealist, that ‘‘‘ what is actual is reason- 
able, and what is reasonable is actual’'—actuality and rationality are, 
at bottom, one and the same; and in taking up this attitude, realism 
expands into a more profound idealism . . . ” (p. 320). Dr. Turner 
has done a valuable service in thus emphasising how far Hegel was 
from any sort of subjective idealism, and in insisting that idealism 
does not rest, as has so often been claimed, upon any theory of knowl- 
edge. It is suspected, however, that most realists will find it difficult 
to reconcile their desire for a theory by which we see things just as 
they are with a theory which holds that the characters we see are real 
only as transmuted in the light of an all-embracing system. 

This is a very able book, and the large volume of footnotes and 
appendices reveals an extraordinary range of philosophic reading. 
Unfortunately it is not well written. The style cannot be called 
obscure, but its cumbrousness leaves the effect of obscurity neverthe- 
less. Nothing is put quite simply. If the author wishes to say of 
sensed content that it is what science always deals with, he says that 
it “constitutes the perennial objective of scientific investigation”’ 
(p. 27); if he wishes to say that “‘pure sensing, of course, is not 
knowing, if indeed it ever occurs,” he says, ‘“‘that pure sensing (if it 
ever occurs) can have no specifically cognitive function is a truism” 
(p. 176). And so through three hundred pages. But to single out 
our present writer for special criticism in this matter would be unfair. 
Is there something about the theory of knowledge that demoralises the 
literary sense of all who write onit? When one recalls all his struggling 
and irritated hours in the desert of recent books on epistemology, one 
is strongly tempted to think so. The only preventive of despair is the 
thought that the impossible has been done—that books on episte- 
mology which were at once technical and readable have actually been 
produced, and that therefore somehow, somewhere and by someone, 


such a book may be produced again. 
BRAND BLANSHARD. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
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Philosophie der Wirklichkeit. Erster Teil: Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit. 
Von Hernrich Marer. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1926.—pp. 
xix, 590. 

This first volume of a system of metaphysics by the author of 
Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles and Die Psychologie des emotionalen 
Denkens, is largely concerned with logical and epistemological problems 
and is in fact chiefly to be recommended to the student of philo- 
sophical logic. It is concerned with the central problem of the 
metaphysics of knowledge, the relation of truth to reality, and its 
primary thesis is that truth always and everywhere refers to reality. 
The author vigorously attacks the “‘reality-free truth” of the “ truth- 
absolutists’’ (Windelband, Rickert, Husserl, e¢ al.) as a phantom 
originating in a confusion of the merely emotionally valid norms of 
thought with hypostasized judgments. The emphasis on the reference 
to reality in all judgment reminds one of the position developed by 
Bradley and Bosanquet in their systems of logic. It leads Professor 
Maier, as it did the two English logicians, to an emphasis on experience 
and a complete rejection of the notion of axioms. All truth, even 
formal truth, must be verified by an appeal to experience. This 
empiricism is regarded by the author as perfectly compatible with the 
Kantian doctrine of the formative power of the mind in applying its 
categories to the given. The categories are a priori in the sense of 
being rooted in the nature of consciousness but the occasion and de- 
mand for their application must be found in the given. 

The nature of judgment gives the author his guiding thread. A 
subtle analysis shows that the basic type of judgment is not the 
two-term judgment of traditional logic but rather the one-term form 
linguistically expressed in such forms as ‘It lightens,’ ‘Fire!’ In 
these judgments the reference of an ideal object to reality is evident 
and the purpose of the author's analysis of the other, more complex, 
types of judgment is to show that the essence of judgment is always 
a formative assimilation of a ‘‘bewusstseinstranszendent Gegebenen" to 
the object of thought. The essence of judgment, in other words, 
is always a formative apprehension of the given, which results in the 
object of thought being cognized as real. The analysis of the logical 
forms of judgment thus supports the general thesis of the book that 
truth always bears on reality. 

Truth, however, is not to be considered as copying reality. Its 
essence is logical necessity. Now “logical necessity’’ means, according 
to Maier’s analysis of the act of judgment, “demanded by the 
transcendent given.’’ The given is not itself to be brought under 
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the category of reality and is hence not to be considered as real; 
it is apparently, however, not wholly characterless, since it 
demands of thought the application of this or that category. Professor 
Maier thus finds himself in the difficult position of holding that 
thought, applying its categories according to the demands of the 
given, thereby confers reality upon the latter. 

The objects of judgment, which is taken as including sense-percep- 
tion, are posited by judgment itself as real and are taken as inde- 
pendent are of the actual process of judging. They retain, however, a 
reference to a potential judgment and we have no knowledge of objects, 
whether conceptual or individual, as they might be in themselves but 
always only with reference to a possible act of judgment. 

The ultimate foundation of thought is found by the author in a 
universal principle of validity. He believes that validity may be 
claimed for the emotional thought-functions as well as for the purely 
cognitive, and in fact he ascribes to the former the apprehension of 
one of the two essential elements of the universal principle of validity, 
namely, its aspect as norm. As a norm it commands us to judge 
(if we are to judge at all) in accordance with logical necessity, while 
as a presupposition it assures us that what we posit in accordance 
with logical necessity is real. This presupposition is declared to be 
on the whole empirically verified, although the author is aware that 
‘logical necessity ’ is not an infallible criterion of truth. 

The task of philosophy consists primarily in the study of the 
objective-logical categories which are to be found in both the physical 
and the psychical fields. These categories are conceived after the 
analogy of those listed in the Kantian table. The study of the 
categories leads on to the study of the “‘systematic’’ Ideas which 
serve as methodological rules for the construction of scientific systems. 
Instead of God, the soul, and the world, the Ideas of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, Professor Maier proposes four Ideas, which are 
indicative of the fundamental tendencies of knowledge: Description 
and Explanation, Generalization and Individualization. 

All of the preceding belongs in the field of philosophical logic; it 
leads on, however, to epistemology and metaphysics. Epistemology 
devotes itself to that “ being-real’’ which is involved in the object 
of a true judgment. This may be explained either after the fashion of 
realism, which the author rejects on the ground that it involves a 
duality between the object of knowledge and reality, or after the 
fashion of ‘idealism’ (the Vernunftphilosophie of Windelband, Rickert 
et al.) which appeals to an over-individual reason. Professor Maier 
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is most strenuously opposed to the universal reason of the Neo- 
Kantians. The latter has only the potential reality proper to uni- 
versals, while the explanation of the real must come from something 
actual. There is, however, a third hypothesis, which the author 
accepts, the doctrine of a universal actual and concrete thought which 
constitutes reality and in which our judgments participate. One is 
struck by the resemblance between Professor Maier’s arguments on 
this point and those of Royce in effecting the difficult transition 
between the Third and Fourth Conceptions of Being. Professor 
Maier is evidently seeking for a concrete idealism in opposition to the 
predominantly abstract idealism of the criticists. There remains for 
metaphysics the completion of the study of the categories of physical 
and psychical being and their interpretation in the light of the just- 
mentioned ‘transcendental-genetic’’ theory of being, as well as a 
final consideration of the relations of the physical and the psychical 
with reference to the world-reality as a whole. These problems are 
to be considered in the second and third parts. 

The problems raised by this subtle and intricately elaborated 
treatise are much too complex to be discussed here. The book is, 
at any rate, a substantial contribution to the pure metaphysics of 
cognition by an author of high philosophic competence. On certain 
significant points it shows an interesting resemblance to metaphysical 
views propounded by English-speaking writers from a quarter to a 
half century ago, views which have not generally been taken seriously 


e 


by the Germans. 
WILLIAM CuRTIS SWABEY. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY. 


Principles of Psychology. Vol. 1. By J. R. Kantor. New York, 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1924.—pp. xi, 473. 

For many years psychologists have fought shy of the title “‘ Principles 
of Psychology” to describe their textbooks. The classical works of 
William James and James Ward held most of the budding psychologists 
in awe. It was reserved for Professor Kantor to break the spell, 
and to judge from the publishers’ announcement, it was with deliberate 
intent that the title was chosen in order to usher in a new era in 
psychology. And as we read Professor Kantor’s production our 
thoughts do go back to the great work of William James. 

The author, who professes to combat both behaviorism and men- 
talism at one stroke, has undertaken the most ambitious task of 
building up a system of psychology which he describes by the adjective 
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“organismic.”” His aim, he reveals to us, “is to study psychological 
phenomena as actual, observable events consisting of the responses of 
psychological organisms (human and infra-human animals) on the one 
hand and the stimulus objects or conditions which interact with them 
on the other. On the whole of course our primary interest must be 
in the conduct of such organisms. No less, however, must we empha- 
size the stimuli objects or situations, since they are the primary causal 
conditions of such actions and consequently equally essential phases 
of the data of psychological science.” Furthermore, it is the author's 
fond belief that he has gotten rid of all illicit abstractions, and his 
science proclaims its independence of the “infamous vitalistic or 
mechanistic theories."” How strange then that this first volume of 
a work so auspiciously begun should be made up of practically 
nothing but abstractions! 

Indeed the book reminds one of a scholastic rational psychology 
where laws and principles are laid down, definitions framed ex cathedra: 
and divisions and subdivisions instituted ad libitum. I cannot see 
that Professor Kantor has changed anything in psychology except 
the terms; and it must be said that his nomenclature is overwhelming. 
His five forms or modes of action, e.g., are (1) automatistic, (2) sub- 
reactionalistic, (3) reactionalistic, (4) sub-personalistic, and (5) person- 
alistic. The hankering for words that end in ‘-istic’ and for the 
inverted sentence structure characterizes all of Professor Kantor's 
writing, and I believe is not without significance in the evaluation of 
his psychology. The ordinary psychologist walks; our author ambu- 
lates. The former eats; the latter prandializes, and thinks that he is 
doing something novel, whereas in reality the same act is performed 
under a different label. The result of the persistent effort to state 
something different is a verbosity which beclouds the issue and 
renders the author unintelligible even where his ideas are direct. 
“It is through such invented neural functions,’’ the author complains, 
for instance, in the preface, “‘that psychic essences and animatistic 
potencies achieve their diuturnity as malefic influences in psychology.”’ 

It is such language as this which makes the book unconscionably 
dull even as a text. Repetitions of the same idea abound almost on 
every page, and the statement of matter-of-fact things in a stiff and 
stilted form adds to our discouragement. The tyro may be impressed, 
for example, by the four types of “societal conduct” (Professor Kantor 
must not use a word like ‘social’), viz., “suprabasic, contingential, 
idiosyncratic and cultural.’’ He now approaches the study of the 
suprabasic reactions, and he learns that “these activities consist of 
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complicated equipmental responses constituting modified and enlarged 
modes of activity derived from and built up on the basis of previously 
acquired basic reactions. The direct derivation of this type of 
action from basic conduct gives it its chief descriptive character” 
(p. 190). Then follows a list of characteristics which we may or may 
not accept, depending on how we feel at the moment. At any rate 
the characteristics are the hackneyed ones ‘“‘ permanence, strength, 
number,” etc., and are not exclusive, but attach themselves to the 
other “‘societal’’ modes as well. 

Now we wish to make ourselves acquainted with the idiosyncratic 
reaction. From amongst a larger number of determinations given in 
this section (p. 206) we pick out the following as the most important: 
“Idiosyncratic reactions constitute the deliberate, constructive, trans- 
formative, introspective and retrospective adaptations of individuals 
to their surroundings.” 

Professor Kantor makes frequent use of the phrase “behavior 
’ and supposes that it connotes something entirely dif- 
ferent from what goes under the name of “behavior patterns.’”’ He 


segments, 


expounds his organismic view of personality as differing fun- 
damentally from the other three views, viz., the metaphysical, the 
popular, and the organic conception, in that emphasis must be laid 
“upon the totality of reaction systems of the person and upon the 
object and events constituting his stimuli. . . . Rather, the study of 
personality is the observation of how some specific psychological 
personality is built up and operates when stimulated by its 
specific stimuli, that is to say, by the objects and events to which the 
person has previously developed reactions” (p..91). I daresay that 
few psychologists will find themselves at variance with this view, but 
Professor Kantor seems to take it for granted that his position is 
entirely new. 

One quality the book under discussion possesses in common with 
James’s Principles of Psychology, and that is lack of order in the 
treatment of the subjects. ‘Societal’ conduct is taken up before 
attention or perception or association. Habit is discussed in the 
last chapter of the volume, and after volition. Feeling is wedged 
in between association and meaning. 

The impression should not be gained that Professor Kantor’s expo- 
sition is unsystematic. On the contrary, a great deal of thought has 
evidently been devoted to the working out of traditional psychology 
with its behavioristic accretion (implicit behavior) on a rigidly formal 
basis. Professor Kantor has given us an eminently scholastic work, 
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and has added new stages or levels in the various processes. As one 
of the best informed of the younger American psychologists, he might 
have produced a work which would be serviceable to all. His endeavor 
to revolutionize psychology remains a sterile attempt both for himself 
and for the science; and the more reviewers will bring this moral 
home to the author, the sooner will he put his undoubted ability and 
uncommon energy to use in the interest of psychology. 


A. A. ROBACK. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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Die Idee der Liebe. Leone Ebreo. Zwei Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie in der Renaissance. Von Hetnz Prraum. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1926.—pp. iv, 158. 

The admirable monograph before us, of which it is difficult to speak in 
measured terms, introduces the reader into a society which for brilliancy has 
never becn surpassed and which exerted a powerful influence on the French 
society of the seventeenth century. At first sight it seems strange that the 
little volume, Dialoghi di Amore, of which the first Aldine edition (the first 
edition appeared at Rome, printed by Antonio Blado, 1535), Venice, 1541, is 
before the reviewer, should have become famous throughout Italy, France, and 
Spain, and contributed powerfully to mould polite society in those countries, 
while its influence was felt in other lands. It is still stranger that the author of 
so popular a work should belong to a persecuted race, and that his book should 
be written in exile and not published until some thirty-four years after its 
composition and many years after the author’s death. 

Leone Ebreo (Jehudah Abarbanel) was the oldest son of Isaak Abarbanel, the 
famous commentator on the Bible, and treasurer and prime minister of King 
Alfonso of Portugal. The date of his birth is unknown, but, as Pflaum says, it 
can scarcely be later than 1460. His father incurred the disfavor of Alfonso’s 
successor, John II, and fled to Spain where he attained an important position 
under King Ferdinand in Seville. Leone and his brothers followed him and 
Leone settled in that city as a physician. There he married and lived until 
1492, when the Jews were banished from Spain. King Ferdinand endeavoured 
in vain to retain him on account of his medical skill. Leone accompanied his 
family to Naples. Dr. Pflaum has discovered some documents in the Nea- 
politan archives which show the esteem in which the gifted family were held 
and the privileges they enjoyed. Pflaum also gives an account of Jewish and 
Italian culture at this period and shows how Leone was affected by the philo- 
sophical and social currents of the day. The family were obliged to leave 
Naples in 1495 when Charles VIII of France entered the city as victor. The 
father took refuge in Monopoli in Apulia; Leone and his family in Genoa, 
where he practiced his profession. It was here that he composed his famous 
dialogues about 1501. The work was never completed, although, as in the 
case of so many other literary works, a continuation was promised. How long 
Leone lived in Genoa is not known. He travelled in many parts of Italy, 
visited his father in Venice, and took up his second residence in Naples. The 
last trace of Leone shows him in Naples in 1521. The year of his death is 
unknown; it must have been before the first edition (Rome, 1535) of his 
Dialogues, for his editor expressly states that Leone is dead and that he, 
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Mariano Lenzi, “‘has brought to light from the darkness in which they were 
buried his divine dialogues and dedicated them to the name of a worthy lady” 
(Madonna Aurelia Petrucci). 

The history of the manuscript is unknown. Zimmels (Leo Hebreus, Leipzig, 
1886), thinks the editor is the one mentioned by Pico della Mirandola in his 
Epistles, and that he received from him the manuscript for publication. 
The success of the work was immediate; Pflaum says it ran through some 
twenty editions and was translated into French, Spanish and Latin. It may 
be said here that Delitzsch’s bibliography in Literaturbldtter des Orients, 1840, 
No. 4, is reprinted by Zimmels. I have been unable to see Pflaum’s 
bibliography in Soncino-Blaittern fiir die Kunde des jiidischen Buchs, Berlin, 
1926. All editions are scarce, and the scholar will be grateful for the Spanish 
translation by the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega in the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores 
espafioles, Vol. XXI, Madrid, 1915. 

The chief interest in Leone’s Dialogues is due to the fact that he contributed 
to a social movement which is one of the most curious features of Italian life 
in the sixteenth century. If his book was composed in 1501, it may of course 
have been known to Bembo, Castiglione and Equicola. It can hardly, how- 
ever, be credited with the social form in which the three authors just mentioned, 
especially the first two, embodied their philosophical views. The meeting of a 
company of ladies and gentlemen and the discussion of questions relating to 
love, goes back to Boccaccio’s Filocolo. Bembo’s Asolani, Castiglione’s 
Cortegiano, and a multitude of similar works, all in the dialogue form, had an 
enormous vogue not only in Italy, but in France, Spain and England and 
produced an extensive literature in which the discussion of questions relating 
to love, as well as parlor games, played a large part. I have discussed at 
length these curious social diversions in my book, Italian Social Customs of 
the Sixteenth Century and their Influence on the Literatures of Europe (Yale 
University Press, 1920). Dr. Pflaum has treated the subject from a different 
standpoint and has greatly enlarged our knowledge of Leone’s work. He 
has also in the seventh section of his Die Idee der Liebe given an admirable 
condensed account of the influence of the idea of love on the literature and 
philosophy of the renaissance. The influence of Leone’s book is briefly 
treated in the fifth chapter of the second part; and in the second appendix, 
“Literarische Erwahnungen des Leone Ebreo,”’ are given the references to 
Leone by contemporaries and later writers down to the interesting and little 
known mention of Leone’s work in Schiller’s letter to Goethe (April 7, 1797). 
Dr. Pflaum is heartily to be congratulated on his excellent monograph, a real 


contribution to an extensive and fascinating field of study. 
T. F. CRANgE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Platonism of Joachim Du Bellay. By RoBerT VALENTINE MERRILL. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1925.—pp. 150. 
I had just completed my notice of Dr. Pflaum’s work when there came into 
my hands this monograph of a slightly earlier date, August, 1925, by Robert 
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Valentine Merrill, of the University of Chicago. It supplements in a certain 
way Dr. Pflaum’s more general study. Dr. Merrill’s purpose is to show the 
effect of the Italian Platonic literature on a single author of another country. 
This author is the French poet Joachim Du Bellay. In order to show what 
influences affected him Dr. Merrill, like Dr. Pflaum, gives a full account of the 
Italian Platonic school and its great exemplars, such as Ficino, Bembo, 
Castiglione, Leo Ebreo, etc. Dr. Merrill gives a valuable bibliography of 
the Greek editions of Plato’s Dialogues, with the French translations of these 
and of the important Italian and French Platonistic works. The four re- 
maining chapters deal with the Platonistic Concepts in the works of Du 
Bellay, his sources, the development of Platonism in Du Bellay, and the 
character of his Platonism. 

Although Dr. Merrill deals minutely with a single French author, he imparts 
a large amount of information in regard to the Platonic movement in Italy and 
France. He does not go into the social aspects of the movement even as fully 
as Dr. Pflaum, but his thorough and scholarly treatment of his limited field will 
be of great value to future students of the wider aspects of society in Italy, 


France, Spain and England. 
T. F. CRANE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after Rousseau. 2 vols. 
By C. E. VauGHAN. Manchester, Manchester University Press.—1925. 
These two substantial volumes are the posthumous publications of Dr. C. 

E. Vaughan, for some time a schoolmaster at Clifton School and afterwards 
Professor of English Literature at Leeds University. These writings by the 
well-known editor of Rousseau's political works arouse admiration for a 
quality of scholarship which they possess. But they leave one with the 
profound feeling that this is how studies in political theory should not be 
written. It seems not irrevelant to note that some of the pages were written 
in week-ends snatched from work during wartime in a government office; 
they are, however, not only guiltless of the taint of ‘war psychology,’ but they 
show no sign of an endeavor to relate the philosophies of the great thinkers 
to modern movements and to make their problems contemporary. Rather we 
live in an atmosphere of retrospect stirred by slight breezes of nineteenth 
century liberalism and tempered rationalism. 

As originally projected, this collection of studies, which took over a genera- 
tion in the writing and rewriting, were to have begun with Aquinas; but Dr. 
Vaughan, in accordance with the tradition of the last century, seems to have 
felt that pre-Reformation thought could with propriety be omitted and, as 
executed, the studies are of the predecessors of Rousseau since Hobbes and 
of his successors until Mazzini. The form in which these studies are cast, 
that of devoting a chapter to each thinker, is not such as to render them 
particularly useful to the scholar, who will find them neither entirely adequate 
as original contributions nor particularly convenient as summaries; on the 
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other hand it is to be feared that they are too lengthy and detailed to attract 
the casual reader. In brief, although undoubtedly marked by a sympathetic 
understanding, especially of the Rousseauistic tradition, these volumes are 
works of measured scholarship not obviously adapted to any specific need. 

In matters of detail Dr. Vaughan’s judgment is frequently not free from 
conventionality. To state that the first blow in the revolution in political 
philosophy was struck by Kant, as he struck the first blow “‘in all other fields of 
modern philosophy,” is a judgment which is trite or untrue according to our 
point of view. To add that this revolution consisted in recognizing the 
impossibility of separating politics from morals leaves anyone dumbfounded 
who has read the Idea for a Universal History or, for example, the statement 
in the Perpetual Peace that men would federate to maintain peace were they 
devils, so long as they were intelligent devils. And one is not reassured when 
one reads on to the effect that “‘the two treatises—Zum Ewigen Frieden and 
Die Rechtslehre— ... form (Kant’s) only contribution to the subject.” 
The valuable distinction made by Fichte between morals and natural right, 
the latter forming a basis for a pure study of political method, Dr. Vaughan 
notes only to argue that it is invalid owing to the inherently moral and social 
nature of man. Regretfully we differ from Dr. Vaughan and prefer J. G. 
Fichte. Throughout these studies there is a running comment (rather after 
the style of the Mishnah or of the Biblical commentators) written from the 
point of view of one who tends to identify the theory of politics with the 
findings of the social organism school of anthropologists, and who sees in a 
mild and liberal nationalism the cure for the metaphysical individualism of 
the eighteenth century. A realization of the radical problems of present-day 
political thought is not to be found in these historical and philosophical 
writings. 

Nevertheless, in these volumes (which did not have the advantage of 
final revision by the author) is to be detected the pen of the greatest student of 
Rousseau in his generation. Anyone who wishes to study the development 
of the doctrine of social contract, from the dogmatic individualism and legalism 
of its beginnings to the social theory of revived Hellenism into which it dis- 
solved in the days of Hegel and his successors, a socialism made practicable by 
democratic nationalism, cannot do better than turn to these pages. 

G. E. G. CATLIN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By Epcar S. Bricutman. New York, 

Henry Holt & Company, 1925.—pp. 364. 

By an orderly progression of thought, this book introduces the student 
beginning the study of philosophy to the more important theories which 
constitute the external framework of that subject, characterizing each of the 
positions outlined clearly and fairly. An admirable feature of the book is the 
sympathy with which both sides of each philosophical dispute are brought 
out. The author designates his philosophical method as ‘synoptic,’ and 
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believes that this method tends strongly to drive one to the position known as 
Personalism. The relation of the synoptic method to the personalistic con- 
clusion is thought by the author to consist in the fact that the hypothesis of a 
Supreme Person is the only one which really synthesizes the two sides of 
every philosophical dispute. ‘‘Personalism faces the facts fof the one and 
of the many] with the hypothesis that the unity of the universe is due to one 
Supreme Person or Mind, so that all the laws of nature, the relations and 
interactions of things and persons are dependent on his will and purpose. If 
unity be conceived as the expression of mind, such unity is compatible with as 
much difference and plurality as mind is capable of. . . . It appears that any 
other attempt to solve the problem of the One and the Many involves a 
surrender either of the unity or of the plurality of our world of rational ex- 
perience. We have—apart from personalism—either a block universe or a 
sawdust universe” (pp. 219-220). Again, “It follows that there is only one 
way to reconcile the true thesis [the subjectivity of value] with the truth in 
the antithesis [the objectivity of value], namely, to suppose that the true 
values are experiences of the mind beyond all human individuals and societies. 
. . . Here again we see that thought drives us in the direction of the hypothesis 
of a supreme mind or person as the ultimate reality of the universe and the 
home of values” (pp. 163-164). ‘‘The personalist appeals to the coherence 
theory as a ground for believing that there is a unitary and supreme mind in 
the universe. Without this hypothesis the order and interaction of nature 
becomes a mystic miracle, an inexplicable fact” (p. 246). 

If criticism is to be made of this concept of the Supreme Person as necessi- 
tated by the synthetic method, it seems to me it must take the line that the 
solution is, to some degree, formal, or verbal. It would have to be maintained 
that the concept of the Supreme Person has no content other than that of 
reconciling antinomies assumed to be unreconcilable in the directly experienced 
world. The hypothesis that concrete experience itself has a synthetic char- 
acter, and that we should attempt to discover our syntheses here, is an 
hypothesis which seems to look away from Personalism. 

It is clear, however, that in judging the merit of an introductory text one 
should give more weight to the skill with which the author selects and arranges 
his material and expresses his thought than to the philosophical position which 
he takes. In all respects essential to the writing of an introductory text the 
author has succeeded. 

A. H. Jongs. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


Correspondence of Descartes and Constantyn Huygens, 1635-1647. Edited, 
from Manuscripts now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, formerly in the 
Possession of the late Harry Wilmot Buxton, by Leon Rota. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926.—pp. Ixxvi, 352. 

No less than five of the twelve volumes of the definitive Adam and Tannery 

edition of Descartes’ works are given over to his correspondence, but by a 
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remarkable piece of good fortune MSS. including, among other items, “ ninety- 
one letters and documents, hitherto unknown and entirely new,” have recently 
been discovered and placed in the able hands of Mr. Roth for publication. 

In a very interesting Preface M. Ch. Adam analyzes the value of this 
Correspondence. It makes us better acquainted with the philosopher, and so, 
indirectly at least, with his philosophy. Various characteristics of Descartes’ 
mental and moral physiognomy become more clearly marked, and hence we 
should be able to paint a more accurate portrait of the man, in many important 
respects. A delicate sense of humor, fine tact, a sympathetic appreciation of 
the misadventures and sufferings of his fellow creatures, are some of the salient 
traits of mind and character which here reveal themselves. It happens that 
one of Descartes’ letters to Huygens (that of 10 October, 1642) was written 
on the occasion of the death of the latter’s ‘dear and only brother,”” Maurice, 
and that Clerselier included this same letter in his collection of Descartes’ 
writings. But M. Adam points out that comparison with the original, now 
so happily restored, clearly shows that Clerselier took a good many unfortunate 
liberties with his material. ‘‘He adds, he abbreviates, he changes, until the 
real thought of the philosopher is seriously altered and disformed.’’ What 
was originally a consolation couched in purely philosophical language—‘‘de la 
philosophie la plus haute et la plus sereine'’—Clerselier alters in such a way as 
to “subordinate the thought to strictly orthodox Catholic theology.” 

So much as an indication of the significance of the Correspondence itself. 
But Mr. Roth has done even more than prepare a scrupuously careful edition 
of the letters. In a valuable Introduction he traces the interesting and 
eventful history of the collection, and to the letters themselves he has added 
full explanatory notes, cross references, and much bibliographical and bio- 
graphical information. The new volume is of approximately the same external 
dimensions as the volumes of the standard edition of Descartes’ works, and 
is in every way a credit to the publishers. 

H. R. Smart. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXVI. Containing 
the Papers read before the Society during the Forty-seventh Session, 
1925-1926. London, Williams and Norgate, 1926.—pp. 313. 

Methods of Analysis. The Symposia read at the Joint Session of the Aristo- 
telian Society and the Mind Association at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
July 2-5, 1926. London, Williams and Norgate, 1926.—pp. iii, 205. 

The Realm of Mind. An Essay in Metaphysics. By Freperick J. E. 
VWYOODBRIDGE. New York, Columbia University Press, 1926.—pp. viii, 141. 

Religion in the Making. Lowell Lectures, 1926. By ALFRED NortH WHITE- 
HEAD. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. 160. 

The Nature of Ideas. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union, 
University of California, 1925-1926. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1926.—pp. 213. 
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The Ego and Spiritual Truth. By 1. C. Ispyam. London, C. W. Daniel, 
1926.—pp. xiv, 182. 

The Self-Seeker and His Search. By 1. C. Ispyam. London, C. W. Daniel, 
1926.—pp. xiii, 128. 

Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. Edited by Joun S. ZyBuRA, 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1926.—pp. xviii, 543. 

Holism and Evolution. By J. C. Smuts. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926.—pp. x, 362. 

Hermetica. The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which Contain Religious 
or Philosophic Teachings Ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. Edited by 
WALTER Scott. Vol. III. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926.—pp. 632. 

A Modernist View of National Ideals. Howison Lecture for 1925. By RALPH 
BARTON Perry. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1926.—pp. 22. 
Lectures on Francis Bacon. By Members of the Faculty of Tae Rice INnst1- 

TUTE. Houston, Rice Institute, 1926.—pp. 112. 

Aspects of Modern Pessimism. By RaposLav ANDREA TSANoFF. ‘Houston, 
Rice Institute, 1922.—pp. 295. 

Humanizing Education. By Samuet D. ScHMALHAUSEN. New York, The 
New Education Publishing Company, 1926.—pp. 343. 

How to Study in College. By Leat A. Heaptey. New York, Henry Holt, 
1926.—pp. x, 417. 

The Anatomy of Science. By Gutpert Newton Lewis. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1926.—pp. xi, 221. 

The Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and of Right. By WILLIAM 
Ernest Hocxinc. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926.—pp. ix, 97. 

Man and the State. By Witt1am Ernest Hockinc. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1926.—pp. xv, 463. 

Philosophy of the Recent Past. An Outline of European and American Phi- 
losophy since 1860. By RatpH Barton Perry. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926.—pp. viii, 230. 

General Theory of Value. By Ratpn BARTON Perry. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1926.—pp. xvii, 702. 

The Self and its World. By Grorcr A. Witson. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1926.—pp. x, 383. 

Theoretical Biology. By J. Von Uexxtiit. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1926.—pp. xvi, 362. 

The Metaphysics of Evolution. With Other Essays (New and Republished). 
By Tuomas WuittAKeR. London, Williams & Norgate, 1926.—pp. viii, 
480. 

Wert. Eine Philosophische Grundlegung. By JoHANNES Erica HEYDE. 
Erfurt, Kurt Stenger, 1926.—pp. 211. 

Geschichte der Ethik. Die Systeme der Moral vom Altertum bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Von Otrmar Dittricu. Erster Band, Altertum bis zum Hellenismus. 
Zweiter Band, Vom Hellenismus bis zum Ausgang des Altertums. Dritter 
Band, Mittelalter bis zur Kirchenreformation. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1926.—pp. viii, 374; viii, 311; viii, 510. 
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Die Typenlehre Trendelenburgs und ihr Einfluss auf Dilthey. Von Joacutm 
Wacx. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1926.—pp. 50. 

Urstoff und Urform. Ein Beitrag zur philosophischen Strukturlehre. Von 
EvuGeEN HERRIGEL. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1926.—pp. vi, 172. 

Der Begriff des Versiehens bei Dilthey. Von ALBERT STEIN. Tiibingen, J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1926.—pp. viii, 88. 

Opuscols Mistici. Volgarizzati dal Latino per S. BoNAVENTURA DA BAGNo- 
REGIO. Milano, Societa Editrice “‘ Vita e Pensiero,”’ 1926.—pp. 531. 

La Filosofia di Giovanni Gentile. Seconda Edizione Riveduta e Ampliata., 
Per Emitio Cuaroccnetti. Milano, Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1925.—pp. xvi, 482. 

Contributi del Laboratorio di Psicologia e Biologia della UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA 
DEL S. Cuore. Serie Prima. Milano, Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1925.—pp. 332. 

L’Idealismo di Giorgio Berkeley ed il suo Significato Storico. Per FRANCESCO 
OxciaTi. Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,"’ 1926.—pp. 224. 

Il mio Contributo alla Filosofia Neoscolastica. Per AGostiIno GEMELLI, 
Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,”” 1926.—pp. 85. 

Essai sur les Tendances Critiques et Scientifiques de l’'Esthétique Allemande 
Contemporaine. Par Micpa Bites-Pavevitcs. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.— 
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NOTES. 


The annual lectures on the Harris Foundation at Northwestern University 
were given in October by Professor Surendranath Dasgupta, of Presidency 
College, Calcutta, India. The general theme of the course was ‘“‘ The Develop- 
ment of Indian Mysticism.’’ The subjects of the particular lectures were as 
follows: ‘Sacrificial Mysticism,” ‘‘The Mysticism of the Upanishads,” 
“Yoga Mysticism,’’ ‘Buddhist Mysticism,’’ ‘Devotional (Bhakti) Mys- 
ticism,"’ and ‘‘ Devotional Mysticism of the Alwars, Kabir, etc.”’ 


Dr. Karl Schmidt of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
Visiting Lecturer in Philosophy at Northwestern University for the first 
semester, 1926-27, and is offering work in modern logical theory. Mr. 
Kenneth Smoke has been appointed Assistant in Philosophy. 

The Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy reports the death 
on May 27, 1926, of Professor Bernard Muscio, one of its original founders, 
and Chairman of the Central Executive of the Australasian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy from its inception. Professor Muscio was born 
in New South Wales in 1887 and had a distinguished University career at 
Sydney before proceeding to Cambridge University, where he received a 
research degree for a thesis on Idealism and the New Realism, and was awarded 
the Burney Prize, open to all graduates for an Essay on Determinism and 
Free Will. From 1914 to 1916 he acted as Demonstrator in Experimental 
Psychology at Cambridge University. From 1916 to 1919 he was engaged 
at Sydney University as Lecturer on Psychology and Philosophy, returning 
to Cambridge in the latter year at the invitation of the British Industrial 
Research Board, to act as Investigator and Lecturer. The results of his work 
were published as Reports in the British Journal of Psychology, as articles in 
the Monist, Mind, International Journal of Ethics, Philosophical Review, and 
other journals, and in a book of Lectures on Industrial Psychology, delivered 
and published in Sydney in 1917, and in a second edition in London, 1920. 
From 1922 until his death, Professor Muscio held the Challis chair of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Sydney, where he gradually achieved a growing 
influence as a teacher and lecturer. 

Professor Warner Fite’s Moral Philosophy (see review on p. 71) has been 
reprinted by Methuen & Company, London, under the title of An Adventure 
in Moral Philosophy. 

Professor William Romaine Newbold of the University of Pennsylvania 
died in Philadelphia, September 26, 1926, following an attack of acute in- 
digestion the previous evening. Born in Wilmington, Delaware, November 
20, 1865, he received his undergraduate and graduate training at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was successively Lecturer, Assistant Professor, 
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and Professor of Philosophy there. From 1907 until his death he held the 
Adam Seybert Chair of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. He was widely 
known and esteemed as a lecturer, as a contributor to various scholarly 
journals, and as an authority on the early and medieval history of Christianity. 
After the failure of many other experts, Dr. Newbold succeeded in deciphering 
the Voynich manuscripts of Roger Bacon and discovered that he possessed a 
microscopic lens and mirror and had learned the theory of microscopes and 
telescopes from Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of London. Dr. Newbold’s 
work on the discoveries in the Church of San Sebastino, completed shortly 
before his death, is being published in the American Journal of Archeology. 


The Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy are 
now being prepared for publication. All material for the volume should be 
in the Editor’s hands at once. Proofs of papers will not be submitted to 
authors for revision. Offprints may be secured from the publisher at a 
moderate charge. The publisher will be announced at a later date. Authors 
who desire to have their papers published elsewhere as well as in the Pro- 
ceedings should communicate with the Editor, Edgar S. Brightman, Box 8, 
Newton Center, Massachusetts. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THE JouRNAL oF PxstLosopny, XXIII, 18: George W. Peckham, The 
Existence of Ambiguity. 19: George W. Peckham, How Intelligence Dispels 
Ambiguity; W. Gordin, The Philosophy of Relativity. 20: J. Loewenberg, 
Philosophical Federalism; Leslie A. White, An Anthropological Approach to 
the Emotional Factors in Religion. 21: Sterling P. Lamprecht, The Fable of 
the Bees. 22: George P. Conger, What are the Criteria of Levels?; Anderson 
Woods, Evil, Omnipotence and Time; Van Meter Ames, The Function of 
Esthetic Experience. 

THe Monist, XXXVI, 3: C. Lloyd Morgan, Influence and Reference: A 
Biological Approach to Philosophical Problems; R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, Idealism 
and Evolutionary Naturalism; M. C. Otto, Instrumentalism; Harold R. 
Smart, Logical Theory; Wilbur M. Urban, Value Theory and Aésthetics; 
Henry W. Wright, Ethics and Social Philosophy; B. M. Laing, Hume and the 
Contemporary Theory of Instinct; A. A. Roback, Psychology as an American 
Science; Seymour Guy Martin, History of Philosophy. 

Minp, XXXV, 140: W. R. Sorley, Fifty Years of Minn; A. £. Taylor, 
Forms and Numbers: A Study in Platonic Metaphysics; EZ. Rignano, Psy- 
chology in its Relations to Philosophy and Science. 

KANT-STUDIEN, XXXI, 2-3: Moritz Schlick, Erleben, Erkennen, Meta- 
physik; Walter Del-Negro, Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit; Kurt Sternberg, Uber 
die Unterscheidung von analytischen und synthetischen Urteilen; Johannes 
Reinke, Leblos und lebendig; Fritz Heinemann, Die Geschichte der Philosophie 
als Geschichte des Menschen; Hans Hess, Das romantische Bild der 
Philosophiegeschichte; Julius Kraft, Dic wissensehaftliche Bedeutung der 
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phanomenologischen Rechtsphilosophie; Arthur Liebert, Zur Logik der Gegen- 
wart; Heinrich Levy, Paul Natorps praktische Philosophie; Paul Hoffmann, 
Riehls Kritizismus und die Probleme der Gegenwart; Rudolf Mets, Berkeleys 
Philosophisches Tagebuch; M. Sztern, Zur Frage der Vereinbarkeit von 
Willensunfreiheit und Verantwortlichkeit. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, XXV,1: W. R. Sorley, Ethical Reflections on Theology; 
G. F. Barbour, The Infinite in Religious Experience; P. L. Couchoud and 
R. Stahl, Jesus Barabbas; Gustav Aulén, Recent Tendencies of Theology as 
seen from a Swedish Standpoint; D. Strémholm, The Riddle of the New 
Testament (cont’d.); J. S. Mackenzie, International Unity; Alexander 
Mackendrick, The Ethics of Wealth Accumulation; W. Montgomery, St. 
Augustine’s Attitude to Psychic Phenomena; G. M. Sargeaunt, The Conso- 
lations of Cicero; Benjamin W. Bacon, Sources and Method of the Fourth 
Evangelist; L. Oppenheimer, The Artist’s Impulse; Richard Roberts, The 
Theological Dilemma in America; John Wright Buckham, Centripetal Realism; 
P. Mansell Jones, Intellectual Reaction in France. 

Locos, IX, 2: P. Gatti, Filosofia del linguaggio; N. Abbagnano, L’idealismo 
inglese contemporaneo, (Cap. III:) Il problema dell’ autocoscienza; F. 
Albeggiani, Il naturalismo di G. M. Guyau; M. Galdi, Un passo poco noto 
del de excessu Satyri di S. Ambrogio e il simbolismo cristiano della Fenice. 

Rivista pi Firtosoria, XVII, 2: Adelchi Baratono, Politica ed etica; Mario 
M. Rossi, Per una concezione attivistica della filosofia. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FrLosori1A ITALIANA, VII, 4: Giuseppe Furlani, 
La psicologia d’ Isacco d’ Antiochia; Cesare Oliva, Note sull’ insegnamento 
di Pietro Pomponazzi; P. Carabellese, 11 pensiero di B. Varisco; Ugo Spirito, 
La scienza dell’ Economia; Alfonso Potolicchio, Quattro lettere inedite di 
A. Genovesi. 

LITERARISCHE BERICHTE AUS DEM GEBIETE DER PHILOSOPHIE, 9-10: Erns 
Mally, Logik und Erkenntnistheorie; Josef Kremer, Erkenntnis und Leben; 
Rudolf Metz, Berkeley und Hume; Richard Wilhelm, Die chinesische philoso- 
phische Literatur der letzten Jahrzehnte. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XXXVI, 4: Guy Allen Tawney, 
Religion and Experimentation; Olaf Stapledon, The Theory of the Rational 
Good; Victor S. Yarros, Idealism, Realism, and the Social Order; George 
H. Mead, The Nature of Asthetic Experience; Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Beauty 
and Goodness: Art and Morality; Charles E. Whitmore, Art, Truth, and 
Conduct. XXXVII,1: Ralph Mason Blake, Why Not Hedonism? A Protest; 
G. Hanumantha Rao, The Basis of Hindu Ethics; C. Judson Herrick, Bio- 
logical Determinism and Human Freedom; H. Lanz, The Doctrine of Non- 
Resistance and Its Antithesis; Hilda D. Oakeley, The Religious Element in 
Plato’s Philosophy; H. G. Townsend, The Synthetic Principle in Butler’s 
Ethics. 

Tue HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XIX, 3: Henry A. Sanders, An Early 
Papyrus Fragment of the Gospel of Matthew in the Michigan Collection; 
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Gustav Kriiger, The “Theology of Crisis”; Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. 
Casey, The Text of the De Incarnatione of Athanasius; Robert P. Blake, 
Ancient Georgian Versions of the Old Testament. 


Tae JournaL or Reticion, VI, 5: James Hayden Tufts, A University 
Chapel; Douglas Clyde Macintosh, The Meaning of God in Modern Religion; 
Stewart G. Cole, What is Religious Experience?; Charles A. Bennett, Worship 
in its Philosophical Meaning; John Thomas McNeill, The Interpretation of 
Protestantism during the Past Quarter-Century. 


Ex Oriente, II-III: W. H. Solf, Mahayana, das geistige Band des fernen 
Ostens; Hermann Keyserling, Culture and Technical Progress; Fusa-aki 
Usawa, On the Pa-taoism and the Law Therein; Jiryo Masuda, Widerlegung 
der Sankhya Lehre von Yagacara-Philosophen; Waldemar Oehlke, Der 
Buddhismus als Weltphilosophie und Nationalreligion; Schuei Ohazama, 
Ueber Zenismus; Kita Reikichi, Ueber die Japanische Mystik; Ku Hung- 
ming, Civilization and Monarchy. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY AND PuiLosopuy, IV, 3: 
H. Tasman Lovell, The Concept of Value from the Psychological Point of View; 
A. H. Martin, The Concepts of Self and Personality; W. Anderson, Psycho- 
Biology and Democracy (II): Psychic Inequalities; Reginald Jackson, The 
Doctrine of Substance in Descartes and Spinoza. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XXXVII, 4: H. R. DeSilva, An 
Experimental Investigation of the Determinants of Apparent Visual Move- 
ment; H. Kliiver, Mescal Visions and Ejidetic Vision; M. F. Washburn, 
Gestalt Psychology and Motor Psychology; L. Carmichael, What is Empirical 
Psychology?; A. M. Shuey, The Effect of Varying Periods of Adaptation on the 
Flight of Colors; E. S. Robinson and M. A. Brown, Effect of Serial Position 
upon Memorization; K. C. Mukherji, The Biological Conception of Libido; 
F. R. Bichowsky, The Mechanism of Consciousness: Images; E. Jarden and 
S. W. Fernberger, The Effect of Suggestion on the Judgment of Facial 
Expression of Emotion; K. M. Dallenbach, Synzsthesis: ‘Pressury’ Cold; 
S. W. Fernberger, On the Number of Articles of Psychological Interest Pub- 
lished in the Different Languages 1916-1925; C. A. Ruckmick, Development 
of Laboratory Equipment in Psychology in the United States; M. Schoen, 
The Elementary Courses in Psychology. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXIII, 8: Abstracts of the Periodical Literature. 
9g: Special Reviews and Summaries. 10: General Reviews and Summaries. 


ZeITsCHRIFT FUR Psycuo.ocie, C, 1-2: Charlotte Bihler, Die Schwarmerei 
als Phase der Reifezeit; Maria Zillig, Die Ubung der Umstellbarkeit; Stephan 
Krauss, Das Farbensehen in bunter Beleuchtung und die Farbenkonstanz 
der Sehdinge. 3-4: M. Simoneit, Willenshemmung und Assoziation; D. 
Katz, Beobachtungen mit einer Maus; F. Noldt, Ein Vibrator zu psycho- 
logischen Zwecken; A. Kirschmann, Ueber eine Orientierungstauschung; 
J. Plassmann, Die Tagessichtbarkeit der Sterne; O. Krok, Vergleichende 
Untersuchungen zur Psychologie der optischen Wahrnehmungsvorginge. 
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PsycHOLoGiIcAL Review, XXXIII, 5: Lawrence K. Frank, The Problem of 
Learning; Edward Chace Tolman, A Behavioristic Theory of Ideas; William 
McDougall, The Hypothesis of Inhibition by Drainage; Horace G. Wyatt, 
Intelligence in Man and Ape; Joseph Peterson and Gladys Dunkle, The 
Teaching of Psychology in Teacher-Training Institutions of the South; 
Christian A. Ruckmick, A Schematic Classification of General Psychology. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.oecy, IX, 5: Percy W. Cobb and Frank 
K. Moss, The Fixational Pause of the Eyes; Osborne Williams, A Study of the 
Phenomenon of Reminiscence; Florence L. Goodenough, Racial Differences in 
the Intelligence of School Children; H. R. Crosland, M. Goodman and A. 
Hockett, Anosmia and Its Effects upon Taste Perceptions; H. J. Eitlinger, 
A Curve of Growth Designed to Represent the Learning Process. 
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